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You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 


old writers for so many stories? 
present-day writers. 


have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. 


The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 


But—this mine is fast being 


exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 





has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 





READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


“It’s worth the money, as good 
as others that I have seen priced at 
several times yours.”—L, C. 

“T was certainly glad to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
this morning’s mail. I have four 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful state- 
ments have seen.”—S, M. N.,, 
Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have 
found on the market. Worth many 
times the price.”"—J. L. P., Ply- 
mouth, Texas. 


at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 
gredients. 








The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 








because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty-five big Lessons—Lessons so com- 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING is offered at a price so low that 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. 
—$5.—But there is more to come—with this 
price we include a year’s subscription to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, which every month has 





OUR UNIQUE ‘‘FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON’’ FEATURE 
A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 
that no other photoplay writing 


course possesses are the- twelve} Money with it. 


“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course. These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- 
tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the photoplay 
world, This keeps the Course abso- 
lutely up to date. 


to the 
list. 


in your home, 











helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 
writing. And there is still more to come: 
With each course the student is entitled to 
free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
thus put into practice what you learn from the 
Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
your weak points; where you can improve, etc. 


¢ 


d # Writer’s Digest 
8 Butler Bieg., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Gentlemen: Please 

send me your ‘Ideal’ 

ourse in Photoplay 
#7 Writing. I will pay the 

#@ postman the complete price 

_ of the Course, $5, and return 

it if I am not wholly satisfied 
with my bargain, 

Name 

@ Street 


Don’t Send Any Money. F 


To obtain this remarkable Course just sign an 
send us the attached coupon—do not send any 
Pay the postman the full price # 
of the Course, $5, and we will add your name ¢# 
WRITER’S DIGEST subscription ¢ 
If at the end of five days you do not Cc 
find it all and more than we claim for it, 
send it back to us and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money. 


Examine the IDEAL COURSE 
IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING ¢ 
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A New Idea 


In Short Story Courses— 


Supplementary Follow-Up Lessons 


Any course in short story writing should, 
some point with the current short-story field. 


to be 100% efficient, have contact at 
Market conditions are always changing, 


Editorial needs are constantly shifting—the public is always demanding new kinds of 


fiction. 


It is plain that a Course written several months ago—as it must be—cannot 


be strictly up to date today. How, then, shall a Course be so planned as to com- 
bine the principkes of the standard course with the need. of keeping the student 
strictly up to the minute on the short story market? 


IDEAL Course In Short Story Writing 


has solved this problem by add- 
ing—to its regular course of 25 
Lessons—a supplementary course 
of 10 Supplementary Follow-Up 
Lessons. Mind, this is addi- 
tional service which we are go- 
ing to add to the standard 
IDEAL COURSE without add- 
ing a cent to the price of the 
Course. This added feature is 
—FREE. Each week, on com- 
pleting your Course, you will 
receive a Supplementary Follow- 
Up Lesson, setting before you 
the very latest developments in 
the short story field. This 
makes of the IDEAL COURSE 
the most complete and practical 
ever offered, even at three or 
four times the price asked for 
the Ideal. 

“Can I learn to write short 
stories?” The Editor of the 
Ideal Course is asked this ques- 
tion many times every day. 
The answer is, “Yes, if you will 
devote a sufficient amount of 
time to a study of short story 
technique—provided you receive 
roper girieee in your study.” 
ow the IDEAL COURSE 
furnishes this guidance at every 
point. It tells you, by means 
of simple, clearly understood 


lessons, all about plot building, 
characterization, dialogue, nar- 
rative, description, suspense and 
dozens of other essentials—it 
tells you how to construct a 
story from start to finish—and 
then it tells you how to sell it. 
The editors, so absolute’ con- 
vinced are they of the superi- 
ority of the course, even furnish 
the enthusiasm. It is up to 
you merely to devote to the 
Course a certain amount of time 
each week and a determination 
to succeed, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

We want you to have this 
Course—we want to see you 
begin supplying your share of 
stories to the magazines each 
month, Therefore, if you will 
fill out the attached coupes 
you will receive the IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING, and the Supplemen- 
oer Follow- Up Lessons, and the 
FREE Criticism Coupons—and 
also THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—for an entire year—all for the 
regular price of the Course, 
which is $5, postpaid. 
DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 
—just fill out the attached cou- 








THEY’VE TAKEN THE 
IDEAL COURSE 
I found it to be the best 


book for me I ever saw ex- 
cept the Bible.—T, J. T. 





If people only knew the real 
value of your course, you 
would be unable to supply the 
demand, even at several times 
its present price.—P. E. W. 





Am more than delighted and 
can conscientiously tell any- 
one that the course is worth 
ag than a five dollar bill.— 








pon, and we will send you the 
Course immediately and add 
your name to THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST subscription list. Pay 
the postman $5, then if after a 
five days’ examination you do 
not find the Course all that we 
have claimed for it, return it 
to us and we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 





STUDENT 


to work hardest. 





FREE CRITICISM FOR EVERY “IDEAL” 


Our Special Offer, described elsewhere in this 
advertisement, includes our criticism service, by 
which our editors criticize two of your manu- 
scripts FREE OF CHARGE. You are entitled, 
at such times as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a whole, to send in 
(with criticism coupons which we will furnish 
you) two manuscripts which put into practice the 
lessons you have been studying, From the criti- 
cism you are enabled to find out your weaknesses; 
how you may strengthen your work; in what line 











receive THE 
with free criticism of MS. 
$5.00 when he delivers the Course, and if I am 
not satisfied it is understood that I can return 
the lessons and magazine within three days from 
their receipt, my money to be refunded in full at 
once, without question, 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
8 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal’’ Course 


on Short Story Writing and enter my name to 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, 


I will pay mail carrier 





















Have You An /dea 
FarA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 


Big Money /p /t — 





Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY. 


Big Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completely in our _ interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING,” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy. 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
together with your request for the 
book, 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TUR Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 

All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention THE WRITER’s DIGEST 





$ $ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, 
copyrighted, marketed. Advice free. Uni- 
versal Scenario Corporation, 925 Western 
Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


Publishers Scenario Bulletin-Digest 
Send for Free Sample Copy 








Wanted—Sales Letters. Earn $15.00 to 
$50.00 weekly while you learn. Field un- 
limited. Gives more time for your short 
story writing. No expensive course to 
purchase. Write for particulars. 


ARVLE SOWERS 
Author and Letter Specialist Ullin, Ill. 








MAKING’ YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 
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The New 1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts 


The standard guide to the market for all classes 
of literary material. No writer can afford to do 
without it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost. It brings pertinent, 
exact information about markets for shert stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments 
and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, photo- 
graphs, ideas, songs, humor, 

More than 100 publications are named, that 
use poetry. More than 200 markets for short 
fiction are named, and their requirements specifi- 
cally shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work. A very full list of Trade 
Journals and their needs. Departments explaining 
Juvenile, Religious and Agricultural markets. 
Book publishers. House organs. Photoplay pro- 
ducers, 

Price, $2.50. 


88 Ways To Make Money By 
Writing 

Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers 
who want to exchange their less pretentious efforts 
for checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make 
money by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, 
by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card 
Verses and Sentiments, etc. There is a list of 
markets, with addresses, 


Price, $1.20 Net. 


How To Write A Short Story 


The author points out every step from the idea 
to the finished short story. There are seven chap- 
ters: The Plot; Method of Narration; The In- 
troduction; The Story Proper; Conclusion and 
Climax; The Preparation of the Manuscript; The 
Placing of the Story. 


By Leslie W. Quirk. Price, 65c. 








Modern Photoplay Writing 
---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 
THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on Photoplay 
Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the successful 
worker who is already selling his scenarios; it 
teaches the primary steps, and each successive 
step up to the completed play; there are new les- 
sons in technique, in the use of material, prob- 
lems of the play,, and in the business management 
and selling of his work. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, 
of invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, 
a complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and 
various synopses. The help given by this work 
could not be secured through any course of les- 
sons at ten times the price of the book. 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the 
most thorough manual of its kind that we have 
ever seen. The book treats every important de- 
tail of screen authorship.”—The Bookman, 


392 Pages; Cloth; Price $3.00. 


Technique Of Fiction Writing 


Study of this book will give definite knowledge 
of how to develop any basic idea into the best 
story that can be built around it. The most im- 
portant work of its kind, 


By Robert Saunders Dowst 


Plotting The. Short Story 


A Practical Exposition of Germ-Plots, What 
They Are and Where to Find Them: The Struc- 
ture and Development of the Plot, and the Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. The Contents 
include a number of both Simple and Complicated 
Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers prac- 
tical examples in Plot Building. 


By Culpepper Chunn. 


$1.75 Net. 


Price, $1.00. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 

For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 
editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in 
giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience 


can be applied to your own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 words or less 
1000 to 2000 words 
2000 to 3000 words 
3000 to 4000 words 
4000 to 5000 words 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
cents for each additional 1000. Special 
rates for book manuscripts of more 
than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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: Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? = 

= = 

z You are busy on a story. Words are §& 

2 flowing from your pen in an unceasing & 

Fe stream—but suddenly you stop. That 2 

= last word doesn’t exactly express your & 

2 thought—there ought to be a better = 

3 word—but what is it? 5 » 
= At that instant you want a copy of z 

= a 

: Roget’s Thesaurus | 

E of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES E 

2 By PETER MARK ROGET 8 

A This is a book that everybody needs. = 

= It is just as indispensable to every home & 

= as a dictionary, and certainly no author 

a SUPPOSE!—"—__ can afford to be without it. The purpose §& 

= that in our story we write, of a dictionary is merely to explain the 

= “His meaning was clear. . .” meaning of words; the word being given = 

= We gam bien _— Be wdl to find the idea it is intended to convey. § 

5 1s not jus e word we wan r ° . = 

2 te We een cor The- Che object of the Thesaurus is exactly g 

= saurus and turn to the word the opposite of this; the idea being given, § 

5 “clear.” There we find “in- to find the word or phrase by which that = <- 
= telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 

2 pressive, significant, distinct, d c 

= pressed. g 

= precise, definite, well-defined, I heth ae = 

= perspicuous, transpicuous, t matters not whether you are writing = 

= plain, obvious, manifest, pal- a photoplay, short story, poem, social or § 

= pable, striking, glaring, trans- business letter, this volume will prove 2 

2 parent, above - board, un- a real friend. It is regarded by our most & 

= shaded, recognizable, unam- es : Mises 8 = 

= biguous, unequivocal. unmis- distinguished scholars as indispensable & 

2 takable, legible, open, posi- for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. § 

= tive, unconfused, graphic.” Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. = 

= See what a field of expression = 

2 we have at our command. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 5 

= The synonyms of every word = 

= and expression are given in THE WRITER’S DIGEST = 

g this manner. cae : , 5 

= 918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio = 
EM sn mm ees sr r & 
. SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY z 

= THE WRITER'S DIGEST, Ss 

5 918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. = 

= Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 2 

| one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. z 
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Puppets or Peopler 


By LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


The real test of a writer’s creative powers 
lies, not in the plot, but in the characters. 
Is that a fair statement? I think so. 

“The characters make their own plot,” 
says Booth Tarkington, “all the plot there 
should be. Think of them in relation to 
one another and they will make your story!” 

Let no one be deceived, by a false inter- 
pretation of this, into thinking the plot is 
not important, or that the theme will myste- 
riously germinate and grow. Miracles some- 
times happen, but it is because they are 
notably unusual that we so term them, in 
the popular meaning of the word. Theme 
there must be; plot there must be; but to 
construct an edifice, with a theme for the 
foundation, and incidents for the bricks, 
and the plot for mortar, and afterwards 
crowd your characters into this arbitrary 
construction, whether they will or no, is 
to cramp and _ stifle them into lifeless 
puppets. 


Personally Conducting Your Characters 


Approach the matter in another way. The 
story you are going to write is a little jour- 
ney upon which you are undertaking to 
personally conduct your characters. The 
road you will travel represents the theme 


you have selecced. Your plot consists of 
the striking, or pleasing or amazing sights 
your travellers will view. The incidents 
that make up your story are the hills and 
dales to be traversed. And the stronger 
the plot, the more rugged is the scenery 
likely to be, and the more hilly the country 
through which you go. 

Let us map out our course first. Per- 
haps we are well acquainted with it and 
are looking forward to the impression it 
will produce upon our characters; perhaps 
we are not very sure of the way and antici- 
pate enjoying the surprises with our fellow- 
travellers. But in a general way we know 
the route. 

We expect, at the very outset, to climb a 
short, steep, almost precipitous hill of inci- 
dent that may leave us rather breathless! 
Beyond it will be a stretch of lower, per- 
haps more pastoral land, through which our 
road, winding quickly upward again, 
reaches a height that seems eminently worth 
climbing. Yet when we attain this height, 
called “Apex,” however dizzy it may be, 
there lies ahead of us, across a slight de- 
pression, a more rugged and interesting hill 
than any we have reached, and upon it all 
roads converge. 





Mr. Barnard’s first essay into short story writing was little short of 


sensational. 


The rejection slips which he has received would not stuff a 


pocket, let alone a mattress, as one of the readers put it in the March 
DIGEST. He entered the game by way of the “American Magazine,” his 
first work attracting attention because of its powerful character delineation. 
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We have seen enough already to make us 
eager for this next phase of the journey, 
and breathlessly we hurry on until, with a 
suddenness beyond our expectations, we are 
atop the Hill of Climax, and we realize 
that all other incidents in our trip did but 
lead us to this thrilling moment. So, hav- 
ing experienced it, we are well. content to 
descend the short but interesting Road of 
Denouement, which leads us once more to 
the level places, and, by virtue of being so 
short a road, leaves us still a-thrill with the 
memories of the heights that we have 
climbed. 

With this general survey of the route 
before us, let us come more directly to the 
question of “characterization,” upon which 
the editor has recklessly urged me to des- 
cant. Many rules might be laid down, but 
the writer who slavishly follows rules will 
never become master of his craft. Just a 
few suggestions from my own experience 
and observation then: 


Characters Warmed Into Life 

First—Let your characters warm into 
life, so that they become real to you. 

Don’t expect the puppets of your mind 
to become the people of your story. If they 
are not realities in your own mind, there 
is no mysterious alchemy in ink and paper 
that will turn wooden figures into flesh and 
blood. 

Sometimes to simply live with a character 
for a while, without putting a word on 
paper, and allowing him, in a quiet way, 
to flit in and out of your mind at will, 
brings a glow of life. You will find that 
the people you meet, the things you read, 
the conversations you participate in, will 
all have their more or less subconscious 
influence on this creature you are carrying 
in your mental womb. And, suddenly, you 
will find him demanding expression, and 
refusing to be kept from paper any longer. 
He has become a real person to you. 

There are characters that come to you 
from life itself, in a direct way. That man 
opposite you in the street car today, whose 
body seemed quite timid about accepting 
its reasonable allotment of seat, whose feet 
found grateful shelter underneath it, who 


seemed nervous about his destination, and 
humbly and awkwardly thankful when 
quitting the car, assured that his street was 
at hand—he is material. You were amused 
at him, yet when some pert young creatures 
tittered, you were annoyed. You found 
yourself mentally taking his part. You 
wondered where he came from; where he 
was going; if he had a wife, and what she 
looked like, and how he ever came to_the 
point of proposal; and how, since then, he 
had managed to keep both afloat on the 
precarious seas of connubial economics! He 
was a character for you—warm, living, real, 
ready for use when required. 

In the circle of your friends and acquaint- 
ances, too, you will find scope for observa- 
tion and material gathering—but beware! 
To be accused wrongfully of painting thus 
from life is a triumph! But to exploit, 
deliberately, the peculiarities, and foibles, 
and failings, yes and even virtues of your 
friends so that they are recognizable is, to 
my thinking, a misuse of a rich and legiti- 
mate field, and a crime against friendship. 

But—however your characters come to 
you, “full-orbed” or otherwise—let them 
be realities to yourself before you can hope 
to successfully present them as such to 
others. 


Unexpected Revelations 


Second.—Do not get too many precon- 
ceived ideas about your characters. 

Even your closest friends, in the intimate 
circles of your daily life, surprise you at 
times. New conditions, changes of fortune, 
severe tests of any kind, reveal depths or 
shallows undreamt of through the years. 

We do not even know ourselves! Not 
long ago I heard a venerable preacher, 
whose name is revered on two continents, 
say something like this: 

“T am an old man now, near the end 
of the journey, yet at times I stand amazed 
at myself, at my potentialities for evil and 
for good!” 

How then expect your fictional charac- 
ters, if they are to have semblance of life 
at least, to respond to the pull of your string 
without rebellion? Be glad when they sur- 
prise you, quarrel with you, fight for self- 

















expression ; it means you have created peo- 
ple not puppets. 

Here is a rather grim and repellent crea- 
ture, with every attribute, apparently, that 
might be attached to a villain, but when he 
begins the journey upon which you are to 
conduct him, you find a lot of chuckling 
good-nature locked up inside an unpromis- 
ing exterior, and, do what you will, you 
can’t help liking the fellow. 

I am just working on a business yarn. 
The president, as I conceived him, was to 
be an old-fashioned person who would over- 
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ride department heads and salesmen until 
they rebelled at his interfering ways. I 
intended teaching him a lesson. The story 
is now in its last stage, with completion 
just around the corner. The president has 
turned the tables. He has taught me a les- 
son. I don’t agree with everything he does. 
But I love him. 

He says, to the remonstrating sales-man- 
ager: “Wilkins, you’ve got twenty years 
more than I have, barring accidents,’ in 
which to play this business game. That 

(Continued on page 63) 


This article of Mr. Dimick’s is the first in a series of helpful, “how-to” 
articles on photoplay writing. The second will appear next month, and will 
be entitled “The Business Side of Photoplay Writing.” 


Continuity in Synopsis Writing 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 
Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing” 


The word “continuity” technically means 
a scenario, or photoplay developed into 
scenes. Today scenarios or continuities are 
prepared by staff authors and directors who 
are on the “inside” of some film plant; 
who know its equipment, its policy, and the 
limitations of the camera; and who, there- 
fore, are in a position to prepare a techni- 
cally and commercially practicable scenario 
of any given story selected for production. 


The detailed synopsis, on the other hand, 
is not, strictly speaking, a scenario, for it 
does not detail the story scene by scene. It 
is a narrative told in dramatic sequence; it 
is written as if for print, except that it con- 
tains none of the long fiction descriptions, 
dialogue, etc. It is all action with only 
enough story matter to make the action un- 
derstandable. 

As the synopsis is always written with the 
idea in view of its being filmed, however, 
continuity is of some importance to synop- 
sis writers, for all synopses must be made 


into continuities, if they are to be acted 
and filmed. 

The synopsis replaced the older scenario 
as a medium of expression between writers 
and producers because of the inability of 
many persons with dramatic ideas to de- 
velop them into scenes. There were other 
reasons, also. Today, however, the synop- 
sis permits a writer of talent to develop his 
ideas in story form; and so long as he de- 
velops his story with dramatic effectiveness, 
with suspense, so long as he visualizes 
clearly all the characters, the backgrounds, 
the important events, so long as he develops 
a few gripping situations, so long as he does 
all this, he may follow the narrative type of 
development and style. A few exceptions 
to this rule will be given in a later article. 


Most of the professional photoplay- 
wrights are competent to write continuity ; 
and it is natural for their synopses to take 
a semi-continuity development. True, they 
do not write in scenes, but they suggest 
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scenes ; and their scripts may be made into 
scenarios in much the same order as written, 
while those of beginners are usually added 
to, changed, or “doctored.” This implies 
that professional or trained writers follow 
a plan or method in the preparation of ma- 
terial for “movies.” 


The Order of Dramatic Values 


It is well, on that account, for the begin- 
ning aspirant to know something of scenario 
writing; but, if, as is frequently the case, 
he can not master the technical art, he may 
plan his story according to its dramatic val- 
ues. In this process, he should state his 
facts, introduce his details, properly—that 
is, he should tell just enough in each para- 
graph to introduce the next. For if he tells 
too much in advance, he deprives his story 
of its suspense, by letting the “cat out of 
the bag” too soon; or, if he tells too little, 
he robs his story of its appeal by leaving 
it incomplete and ineffective at the end. 
There is a balance to be struck which may 
require some revision to be attained. 

Thus, the synopsis writer is essentially 
a playwright in purpose; for he is writing 
plays for a camera. And the new art of 
play writing is almost as difficult to master 
as is the dialogue form of drama. It de- 
mands a recognition of dramatic values, an 
ability to find the most dramatic arrange- 
ment of the material (or plot), together 
with an eye for picture value or pictorial 
quality. 

The photoplay is a picture story. It must 
make its appeal to the spectators mainly by 
picture quality, or value. It tells its story 
as a series of pictures. It demands, on that 
account, a sense of pictorial possibilities. 


The Sense of Pictorial Possibilities 


As an example, consider “Robin Hood.” 
Here we have a chivalric romance—a kind 
of epic narrative—replete with merry men 
who hunt, eat, drink, and fight; who en- 
gage in chivalric deeds, in jolly tilts with 
quarter-staves. We have knights, soldiers, 
ladies, towered castles, leafy forests. All 
these things are physical, tangible, and pic- 
torial. The villainous prince, the deceitful 
clergy, the beautiful Maid Marian; all these 





are external, and belong to an external plot. 
The internal or purely psychological part 
of the story is but fractional; Robin Hood 
woos Maid Marian, but does so tritely and 
externally, so that we can understand the 
narrative, from the pictures. 

On the other hand, a story such as “The 
Fall of the House of Usher,” or the modern 
psychological novels so-called, could not be 
filmed in the original, but would require 
many changes in order to make them 
effective pictorially. That is why so few 
of them are used, why they are disappoint- 
ing on the screen, and why such spectacles 
as “Ben Hur,” or such novels as “The 
Christian” are chosen as film features, even 
being repeated many times by different com- 
panies with different stars. Not all material 
is suited to the screen. Much of it cannot 
be translated into the language of the cam- 
era; and your story must speak the camera’s 


‘tongue before it will be acceptable to the 


producers. 


Making an Outline 


In order that the beginner may develop 
his story dramatically, and in a sequence 
suited to continuity it is best for him to 
write out his plot as a series of rough scenes 
or events prior to writing the synopsis. He 
should select his characters, work out his 
events, and complete his details before be- 
ginning to write. He has then a guide 
to save him confusion, repetition, and omis- 
sions of important detail. 

This outline will be worth the effort re- 
quired to make it, as few beginners can 
carry a complete story in mind. This can 
be done only by experienced writers with 
much practice. 

Observe the following cautions in pre- 
paring the synopsis : 

1, Decide in advance on all characters 
necessary to the story. 

2. Develop the plot and details in full, 
and decide on the events and the outcome 
before writing the story. 

3. Choose the best arrangement of the 
material for dramatic and picture values 
—then stick to it. 

t. Do not neglect to include the settings 
or backgrounds of important happenings. 
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5. Do not write to a certain number of 
words, but develop the story as it should 
be developed, regardless of whether it re- 
quires two or ten thousand words. 

Unless these hints are followed, the re- 
sults will not appeal to the film editors, and 
rejections are likely to be numerous. 

Study of a detailed synopsis, that is, 
careful study, will repay the aspirant, for it 
will show him how to manage the material. 
Read carefully the remarks explaining 
some of the structural features of any 
synopsis; for it is by analysis and practice 
that skill is acquired. The study of synop- 
ses is valuable. 

Do not, however, conclude that all advice 
given aspirants on this subject is good. Of 
late there has been an effort to sell the be- 
ginner so-called “studio synopses” of re- 
leases in advance of reproduction in the 
theatres. The argument is used that the 
study of already produced synopses is futile, 
because the beginner ought to know what 
kinds of plays are being bought now. 


The Fundamentals of Drama 
This is a foolish argument; for even 
saying that the beginner knows what kinds 
are being bought now, six months hence his 
knowledge will be useless. Besides, one 
does not learn to write synopses by know- 


ing what is being bought; one learns by 
studying the basic or universal elements of 
plot and play making—old as the hills— 
after which one uses the knowledge to apply 
to fresh and original ideas of one’s own. 
Too many beginners imitate some synopsis 
as to its plot, when they should know that 
their plagiarisms will be recognized and re- 
turned. The important point is not how 
old is the model you study, but how well 
you can grasp its underlying principles and 
apply them to your own work. 

All the principles of literary composition 
are old—some of them thousands of years 
old; yet they are being used today by suc- 
cessful authors, who have the good sense 
to apply these old time-tested principles to 
fresh ideas of their own. There is literally 
“nothing new under the sun.” 

Therefore, beware of the false and glit- 
tering “sales talks” of the. “skinstitutes.” 

Moreover, do not listen to those who tell 
you that you can begin to write successful 
synopses as soon as you have taken one or 
two lessons or studied a model. Remem- 
ber that you must learn how to write by 
practice and effort. This is the universal 
law. 

(Don’t miss Mr. Dimick’s article next 
month on “The Business Side of Photoplay 
Writing.” —Editor.) 


Have You Wricen Your RadarioP 


By ALVIN R. PLOUGH 


“Radario”! 

No, don’t dash about wildly seeking 1924 
editions of your favorite dictionary in the 
hope that “radario” will be there. 

Words find their way into dictionaries 
after they have become the common prop- 
erty of a great number of people. 


Radario is such an-infant in the word 
family that its public* christening will no 
doubt cause as much discussion by purists 
as would the naming of a regular baby. 

There is just a little doubt as to the par- 
entage of this infant word. Its birth is 
attributed to the combined thouglits of Fred 








We are able to present in Mr. Plough’s article a new literary market. It 
is a market with unlimited possibilities for the writer who wishes to interest 
himself in this new form, the “radario”—here presented for the first time to 


the American writing public. 
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M. Smith, studio director at the radio sta- 
tion W L W, and Robert F. Stayman of 
the same organization. 

When Mr. Smith sought a word which 
would adequately describe the plays which 
are given and will be given from the broad- 
casting studio of radio station W L W, he 
called into his studio many officials. It was 
during a discussion as to what was the 
proper word to use in describing these bits 
of musical and dramatic art, that the word 
scenario, as used for the photoplay, was 
brought up and suddenly, both Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Stayman conceived the word 
radario—radio and scenario, a part of each 
word making the composite—radario. 

The bromidic quotation from Shake- 
speare, “The play’s the thing,” is apropos 
when speaking of the little plays which from 
now on, then, shall be termed “radarios.” 

A radario is very different in arrange- 
ment from the ordinary play for presenta- 
tion on the acting stage. It is an especially 
written and prepared piece of work for use 
in the radio broadcasting studio. 

When a radario is written, the author 
must bear in mind at all times that his 
audience is of the listening variety, without 
recourse to the mise en scene of the theatre. 
The means of hearing the radario is through 
sensitive receivers placed to the ear, or by 
means of a “loud-speaking” horn which 
gives forth the play via radio apparatus. 

It is not necessary, in the presentation of 
plays on the stage, that the author prepare 
a preliminary introduction, because the 
action of the players and the director’s in- 


” 


structions make the spoken lines more easily 
followed by the audience in the theatre. 
When writing radarios, it is necessary 
that a brief outline of the locale of the play 
as well as the characters, be prepared for 
reading. This is necessary for the reason 
that the audience cannot see the painted 
scenery and must rely upon some spoken 
description to carry out the action and 
locale of the play. For this purpose, a new 
character has been introduced and its crea- 
tion is the work of Fred Smith—a “descrip- 


tionist.” 





It is the duty of the descriptionist to tell 


the listening audience of the locale of the 
piay to follow. Not only does he do this, 
but he tells the action of the players at the 
points where it is necessary to keep the 
action of the play moving. 

Radarios are not always of the serious 
type but may be broad burlesque, as evi- 
denced in one recently given. It was writ- 
ten by the present writer, and entitled, 
“When Madam Sings.” This burlesqued 
the opera singer who would not sing for 
her radio audience until she had found her 
lost powder puff. She would not appear 
with a shiny nose, and when she was told 
the radio “bugs” would not see her, she 
protested that she was insulted and would 
never sing for insects, and promptly fainted. 
The studio operator then comes in and in- 
forms the director that he had neglected to 
turn off the microphones and the entire 
dialogue was heard by the listeners all over 
the world. 

The first serious radario was written by 
Mr. Fred Smith and presented by a capable 
company of artists from the broadcasting 
station W L W, Cincinnati. 

In order that you may better understand 
the formation of the radario which was 
called, “When Love Wakens,” a p!ay upon 
the letters designated for the station 
W L W, a duplicate of the text with its 
instructions follows: 

WHEN LOVE WAKENS 

A Radio Fantasy on an Old, Old, Theme 
Spring has returned with its fragrant showers, 
Spring has returned with its blossoming flowers, 
And the birds again are here with their singing, 
And the verdant grass from the sod is springing, 
With Love in the breast of youth re-waking, 
The whole world smiles in Spring’s re-making. 
Introducing : 

Singing, 

Whistling, and 

Orchestral Dance Music 
—intermingled with conversation that 

the theme. 


carries 


Scene: 

The home of Isabelle, in a springtime twilight. 
David, the young and diffident lover, comes up 
on to the porch, and stands looking in through 
the window. 

HE: 
Ah! When love wakens in the Spring, 
When zephyrs woo and robins sing, 

(Continued on page 61) 
























In this study of “hunger’ Mr. Reeve has got down to the very first 


principle of fiction writing. Behind this, in our present knowledge of human 
motives we cannot go; upon it, and with a thorough knowledge of its power, 
the writer can base plots and situations that are limited only by the writer’s 


knowledge of human character. 


“Hunger” the Predominant Motive 
By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


In my recent talks in these pages I have 
been emphasizing the value of emotional 
force in fiction writing, and have given 
from the work of noted writers some illus- 
trations of the use of this element. The 
many letters that I have received as a result 
of these articles encourage me to believe 
that I am helping some of the readers of 
Tue Writer’s Dicest to get started, at 
least upon the right track, and to get away 
from the dead level of monotony into which 
so many drift without realizing their 
tendency. 


Let us now consider just what consti- 
tutes emotional force, what, ‘in fiction 
writing, it is in its final analysis, and what 
use it serves. 


The Predominant Motive 


Every human life is governed by some 
predominant motive. This is true whether 
we consider man in his lowest or in his 
highest condition. And throughout the 
differing strata, we will find that the varia- 
tion is more of degree than of kind. This 
is what Kipling means when he wrote, 
“The Colonel’s Lady and Judith O’Grady 
are sisters under the skin.” 


Broadly, this dominating motive or force 
in human life may be named as Hunger. 
In the beginning, in its lowest conception, 
in primitive man, this was hunger for the 
necessities of life: Food hunger, the re- 
quisites for existence (of course with sex 
desire intermingled). But with the de- 


velopment of man, this hunger has taken 
a wide and all-embracing change. The 
hunger for food and for a mate remains 


as in primitive man. Sex hunger (the 
hunger of man for woman, or woman for 
man) develops and leads to every con- 
ceivable emotional and dramatic situation in 
life. Following come emotional hunger ; 
fame hunger; wealth hunger; adventure 
hunger; the hunger for ease and the 
sophisticated life; book hunger; knowledge 
hunger; the hunger of the explorer; of 
the mountain climber; the big game 
hunter, etc. 


“Fame Hunger” 


To all these are endless ramifications. 
Sex hunger among the lower orders may be 
a very brutal passion. Among those of 
finer mentality, it becomes a very beautiful 
thing, not very greatly differentiated from 
purely emotional love. Fame hunger may 
have an hundred subdivisions: Desire, 
(hunger) for fame as a statesman, soldier, 
writer, discoverer, inventor. In some of 
these the hunger element is closely allied 
to a closer and more seifish one, ambition. 
This may be seen particularly in the states- 
man, the politician. With the soldier, it is 
allied with love of country. In the dis- 
coverer and the inventor and the scientist, 
it is allied with a desire to benefit his fel- 
low man. 

Hunger is the most universal element in 
human life. It applies not only to condi- 
tions of life in the major scale, but in the 
minor as well. The young girl hungers 
for place upon the social plane, the young 
man for achievement upon the athletic field, 
for leadership among his fellows. The 
wife, for a well-ordered home, for social 
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station, for material advantages for her 
children. The husband, to succeed so that 
he may make the conditions of life easy 
and pleasant for those nearest him. 

All these things have to do with emotional 
force when we come to the translating of 
real life into fiction. Unless our characters 
have motives, ambitions, desires, hopes (in 
brief, hunger), they have no qualities by 
which they may be made interesting to the 
reader. 


The Strife Element 


But all hunger has its concomitant of 
strife. And it is the following-out of this 
hunger-strife, with its accomplishments and 
its defeats, that makes the warp and woof 
of the fiction story. Opposition leads to 


renewed effort on the one hand, or to great 
discouragement on the other. Either may 
change the character of the individua!. The 
renewed effort may lead to success or to 
still greater defeat. 

Failure, as well as success, may be met 
in any of these ambitions, in any phase of 
this hunger strife. And it is to show these 
cross-currents, their joys and_ sorrows, 
hopes and fears, defeats and attainments, 
and the development of the fiction writer’s 
characters through these means, that is the 
task of each one who would attain any- 
thing worth while in his art. 

If the writer cannot show his characters 
in their hunger-strife with sufficient clarity 
to interest the reader, he cannot make the 
story in which they move, of interest. 


Some First Book Authors 


By GRANT OVERTON 


Author of “The Women Who Make Our Novels,’ “Why Authors 
Go Wrong,” etc. 


Nothing is so interesting as the first book 
of a new author, for the simple reason that 
it is his first book. With comparatively 
few exceptions, one knows pretty well what 
to expect of the man who has written one 
book, or more. True, there may be a great 
improvement in the quality of the new 
work, but its general character is so often 
predictable from the earlier sort of thing. 


Take, for example, the first book of a 
young husband and wife, Lynn Montross 
and Lois Seyster Montross, of 3639 Lake 
Park Avenue, Chicago. “Town and Gown” 
is a series of sketches or studies or, if you 
like, short stories--the authors call them 
“episodes,” a name that fits them nicely— 
of life in a midwestern college town. The 
actual campus is that of the: University of 
‘Illinois, with some borrowings from the 
campus of the University of Nebraska. The 
authors are newspaper folk. Their book 
is exceptional in that it deals with the fac- 
ulty as well as with the undergraduate. It 
is written in a dispassionate style with 


touches of realistic detail suggestive of Sin- 
clair Lewis; and so truthful and somewhat 
unpleasant in spots is the resultant picture 
that the book has already attracted wide at- 
tention in college towns throughout the 
country. 

What are the authors of such a book like? 
One could do no better than take Mrs. 
Montross’s account of herself and her hus- 
band. She says: 

“Mr. Montross was one of the poorest 
students at the University of Nebraska. He 
flunked four subjects out of a possible five 
his first semester. He went through three 
years of dishwashing, poker and calls from 
the executive dean. He neither made a 
fraternity nor got a bid. He quit at the 
end of his junior year and went into the 
infantry when war was declared—was with 
the Australians on the Somme and the 
Americans at St. Mihiel and the Argonne. 

“At that time I was ‘making’ Phi Beta 
Kappa, Alpha Xi Delta and Theta Sigma 
Pi at the University of Illinois. I edited 
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the Illinois magazine, aspired to all good 
campus dances and wrote some bad campus 
verse. 

“We met when Mr. Montross was editor 
of the Saturday Blade and I assistant editor 
of the Chicago -Leader—two publications 
that make all others seem conservative. The 
propinquity was too much and we eloped 
with something of a flourish. 





“*Town and Gown’ represents, not only 
our own quite different experiences at two 
State universities, but all the information 
that we have been able to get from gradu- 
ates of Kansas, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Chicago, Northwestern and 
other schools.” he 


For a first book of fiction to sell well is 
exceptional, for a first book consisting of 
short stories to sell well is almost un- 
heard of. 

Tristram Tupper is so well known as 
a writer that it comes as a surprise to most 
people to remember that he is only a “first 
book” man. Yet “The House of Five 
Swords” is a first novel, though rather an 
unusually good one. Mr. Tupper, who is 
a Southerner by birth and has knocked 
about the United States for many years, 
doing a variety of jobs, from railroad con- 
struction work to newspaper writing, now 
lives most of the time on the farm of Ida 
Tarbell, in Connecticut. He is a steady 
writer, priding himself on the regularity 
with which he goes to his task every day. 
His day’s output is not infrequently as 
much as 3,000 words. <A short novel of 
fine quality that appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post recently under the title of 
“Adventuring” makes one believe that Tup- 
per is going to be an important person in 
American fiction very soon. 

Amanda Hall may be mentioned for the 
sake of: bringing out the fact that she is 
not, as most people seem to imagine, a 
“first book” person. This impression got 
abroad with the publication of her novel, 
“The Heart’s Justice,” a few months ago. 
But Miss Hall, whose home is in Connecti- 
cut, also, had previously written “The Little 
Red House in the Hollow” and “Blind Wis- 
dom,” both novels. She is very well known 


as a poet and it is expected that a book of 
her verse, “The Dancer in the Shrine,” will 
appear next autumn. “The Heart’s Justice” 
revealed by its poetic style and charming 
images the fact that Miss Hall had very 
evidently written something besides prose. 
Is it an advantage or a disadvantage to 
bear a well-known name? At any rate, 
“John Temple Graves, Jr.,” on the cover of 
a first novel is some sort of introduction 
to the author of “The Shaft in the Sky.” 
Southerners familiar with the career of 
John Temple Graves, Sr., have naturally 
had an especial interest in this novel. The 
younger Mr. Graves is a Washington news- 
paper man whose manuscript was first 
brought to the publisher’s attention by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart—surely an effective in- 
troduction for a newcomer! Mr. Graves is 
in his twenties and an unusually clever 
tennis player. He has written an entertain- 
ing story of Washington society, contrast- 
ing the social drama against the background 
of larger ideals and national purposes, sym- 
bolized by the “shaft in the sky” which is, 
of course, the Washington Monument. 
Only a few weeks ago there was pub- 
lished a first book, a novel called “A Pock- 
etful of Poses,” so clever, witty and amus- 
ing as to arouse keen interest in the per- 
sonality of the author, Anne Parrish. Those 
who had been charmed by the story of 
Marjory Trent, whose guiding impulses 
were “politeness and a feeling for the dra- 
matic,” were glad to know that the author 
is really Mrs. C. A. Corliss, of 535 Park 
Avenue, New York. Mrs. Corliss signs 
the book with her maiden name. She is a 
cousin of Maxfield Parrish, the illustrator, 
and an extraordinarily beautiful woman. 
She admits that she wrote “all the parts of 
the story I like best, first” and then put on 
paper the less interesting portions while 
travelling in Europe. This is certainly a 
method of composition that most authors 
would find impossible, but the dexterity of 
the finished novel shows no seams or joints. 
When Mrs. Corliss was asked to give an 
account of herself recently she explained 
that “beyond once helping H. G. Wells 
rouge his nose for Christmas charades, I 
have taken no part in literary activities!” 








This is the third of Mr. Straus’ studies in play construction. 


With the 


article in last month’s DIGEST, it forms a remarkably clear, inspiring study 


of plot construction—practical and based upon the newest knowledge of 


play craft. 


A Laboratory Method for 
Plot Building 


By ROBERT LEE STRAUS, M. A. 


Instructor in English at the University of Cincinnati 


If the writer is not satisfied with the 
available plot material at his hand, let me 
suggest a laboratory method for the manu- 
facture of plots. Working on the theory 
that conflict is the essence of drama, let us 
take a number of human tendencies which 
may be made to clash, such as egotism, pas- 
sion, pure affection, duty. 

Under these main heads list their almost 
unlimited manifestations; egotism as ava- 
rice, vanity, ambition; passion as vice, 
hatred, madness; pure affection as love for 
parents, beloved, friends, benefactor, and 
devotion to their honor, happiness and in- 
terests ; duty as truthfulness, chastity, vows 
to God, filial piety, political integrity. 

Now oppose almost any two of these to 
each other and study the resulting conflicts. 
Thus we may have avarice destroying 
truthfulness, ambition struggling with polit- 
ical integrity, vice corrupting marital felic- 
ity, and so on and on and on. Thus we 
have the possibility of an unlimited number 
of plot variations. 

If various combinations are tried, as, for 
example, the hero torn between love and 
creed, between family and state, between 
friend and benefactor, it will be found that 
myriads of plots will present themselves. 

Means for obtaining nuances or delicate 
shadings in plot material are available in the 
various ties of kinship or friendship possible 
between characters. Moreover, the energy 
of the acts may be modified; that is, the 
same act may be represented by a murder, 
a wound, a blow, or an insult. Again, it 
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may be feasible to substitute a group ani- 
mated by a single desire instead of one 
character. In such an instance each char- 
acter reflects that desire under a different 
light. 

Furthermore, there is no situation which 
may not be combined with another, or even 
two or three or four others. Of course, 
these combinations should develop succes- 
sively and logically from one another, or 
dispose themselves in a dilemma which dis- 
tracts the hero. Each one may pertain to 
a particular group or a particular role, or all 
may be overwhelmed in the final catas- 
trophe. Finally, if situations have been 
treated in the past, it is always possible 
to make the psychological the center of in- 
terest, and thus open the vast domain of 
the individual soul. 

Literary invention may combine these 
elements of conflict in a thousand ways. 
The clever playwright should devise his 
own dramatic system wherewith to bring 
out many valuable dramatic combinations. 
Such a scheme will furnish an endless 
source of supply for plot material. But 
be it remembered always that a single study 
of any plot should create, at the same time, 
not only the episodes or actions of the char- 
acters, but also the characters themselves, 
for upon the stage actions are dependent 
on characters and characters may be known 
only by what they do. 

The plot of a play, technically understood, 
is its story so molded by the dramatist, as to 
gain in the theater the emotional response 
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he desires. The plot is the skeleton of 
the play. It is a weaving together—that 
which happens to the characters—the vari- 
ous ways in which the forces represented 
by the different persons of the story are 
made to harmonize or clash through ex- 
ternal action. , 

Novices in the art attain to a finish of 
diction and precision of portraiture before 
they can construct a plot with finesse. Per- 
haps the main reason for the difficulties 
that beset the maker of plots is to be dis- 
covered from Poe’s theory of organic unity. 
The common notion, says Poe, seems to be 
in favor of mere complexity, but a plot 
properly understood, is perfect only inas- 
much as we shall find. ourselves unable to 
detach from it or disarrange any single 
incident involved, without destruction to 
the mass. 

This we say is the point of perfection, a 
point never yet attained, but not on that 
account unattainable. Practically we may 
consider a plot as of high excellence when 
no one of its component parts shall be sus- 
ceptible of removal without detriment to 
the whole. 


The dramatist molding his story into plot 


form seeks to.make such an arrangement . 


of the events as will bring out effectively 
the basic situation, the main crisis, the 
minor crises, and the dénouement. A plot 
deals, obviously, with events, 6r the action 
which hinges upon a character or characters 
in a definite situation. It is the business 
of a plot to present a number of carefully 
prearranged events, one incident working 
up to another, one character influencing 
another, leading to a definitely recognizable, 
concentrated, and climax-reaching result. 


Events need not always be external ; they 
may take place in the soul. But the ma- 
jority of events will be outward happen- 
ings, for it is natural for a man to act out 
his feelings and put decisions in effect. 
What a man is, usually is manifested in 
what he does. A plot is an arrangement, 
not a mere transcript of the natural order 
of events as found in daily life. 

For this purpose selection and combina- 
tion are requisite. There must be planning, 
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shifting, elimination, addition, toning down 
and exaggeration. The ordinary and the 
unimportant must be skillfully obscured in 
order to lead up to points of major interest. 
Certainly a plot is an artificial creation; 
it is the result of artifice, not nature. It is 
made by art, but, paradoxically, art is ef- 
fective in direct proportion as it produces 
an effect of reality. 


Crises and Conflict 


A plot must feature a crisis in the life 
of the chief character or characters. This 
crisis is the result, not of ordinary events, 
but of some struggle, for conflict pervades 
all drama. It is this conflict which ranges 
the subordinate characters for or against 
protagonist and antagonist. The outcome 
is part and parcel of all that comes before— 
the end must be potential in the beginning. 
A crisis may be considered as an obligatory 
choice, a decision in the balance, a cross- 
roads, a parting of the ways, a poised 
destiny, anything that means change or a 
threatened change in life. 

The main crisis may contain minor crises 
or grow out of one or more lesser crises. 
Fach minor crisis represents an element 
of suspense, followed by a resolution of 
suspense, then a new element and so on. 
Such jogging of interest continues, until 
the end, through a series of minor crises 
working toward the main crisis or climax. 
This point of highest tension brings about 
the solution of the conflict or prepares for 
the untying of the dramatic knot. 

Now the knot, known as nouement, is 
to be tied solely that it may be untied. 
Therefore it must not be tied too tightly, 
or no satisfactory outcome may be possible. 
A tantalizing tangle is good dramatic art 
only if it can be untwisted swiftly, deftly, 
and with just the right amount of surprise. 

Blind-alley plots from which there is no 
logical exit are always faulty. Shakespeare 
in Measure for Measure gives us an insolv- 
able problem in casuistry. Isabella is forced 
to choose between two unspeakable evils. 
If she resists Angelo and lets her brother 
die, she fears to make a sacrifice. If she 
determines to save her brother’s life, her 


sacrifice is too odious and _ intolerable. 
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Shakespeare himself finds the problem in- 
solvable, for he evades it by means of a 
medieval trick — Isabella substitutes An- 
gelo’s wife for herself. But what is the 
use of presenting this problem which merely 
baffles and repels? 

No, the untying of the dramatic knot, or 
dénouement must be inevitable, natural, 
plausible, and satisfying. The end should 
come quickly after the climax, or highest 
point of the drama, and it should be free 
from all taint of displeasing anti-climax. 


Interest—Consistency—Continuity 


A plot requires interest, consistency, and 
continuity. Obviously, these qualities can- 
not be obtained unless the play is con- 
structed upon a definite, preconceived plan. 
The supreme element here is logic. Never 
commence work, says Dumas fils, until sure 
of the scene, the movement, the very lan- 
guage of the first act. Plots are built with 
mathematical precision. At the moment of 
departure the dramatist should have his 
eyes fixed upon his destination. A prelim- 
inary sketch should be the forerunner to 
actual composition. Although this is not 
rigid, it ought to include the plan of the 
plot, the division into acts, some notion of 
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the characters, and hints as to dialogue. 
This first sketch is only a chart for the 
author’s use and may consist of merely 
notes or jottings of ideas. These are later 
carefully arranged to make an outline of 
the play. 


The Scenario 


Much experience is required to prepare 
a clear-cut scenario at the first writing, and 
even the best are altered again and again 
as the characters in action take form and 
life. Only the over-formal writer will allow 
himself to be circumscribed by his own 
preconceived limitations. We learn from 
Ibsen’s valuable notes and sketches that 
he often learned to know his characters 
only after he had begun to reduce his 
scenario to dialogue, and that, as a result, 
he often reconceived and rewrote his drama 
entire. This is obviously the common sen- 
sical procedure. 

The playwright conceives his general 
scheme and follows it only so far as it is 
capable of leading him. Once he finds him- 
self transcending his original plan, he 
should alter it even to the point of complete 
re-invention. Before beginning work upon 

(Continued on page 60) 





Photos That Sell 


By FREDERICK C. DAVIS 
Author of “Making Your Camera Pay” 


Anybody with a camera that he can operate can make 
money with it. Subject matter lies everywhere about you 
—Mr. Davis tells you how to find your market. 


There are photographs that sell, and there 
are photographs that don’t sell, and there’s 
a difference between them. Just what this 
subtle difference is, and how to know that 
mysterious quality so that non-sellers may 
be converted into sellers, is the secret of 
success of a press-photographer. That there 
is such a quality, and that lack of it in 
a photograph is the cause for that picture’s 
going begging vainly from editor to editor, 


is undeniable. 





The photographer has a tougher time of 
it than the straight writer. If an author’s 
story is rejected by the first magazine which 
sees it, it may be offered to another and 
another, and so on down the line, until the 
last market is reached perhaps a year after 
the story was written; and the age of the 
story makes not a spark of difference to 
the editor who sees it last. 

But when a press-photographer makes 
a photograph, it is always more or less 
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timely, and must get immediate considera- 
tion by an editor if it is to be published 
before the interest in its subject is cold. The 
photographer can’t go begging from editor 
to editor with his photograph as an author 
may with his story, because he hasn’t the 
time. The interest in that particular photo- 
graph would die before it reached the fifth 
or sixth judge. This emphasizes the need 
of a complete control of that mysterious 
quality which must be introduced into a 
photograph so that the editor who first 
sees it will know immediately that he wants 
to use that picture in his paper. 


Human interest 

This success-making quality isn’t new; 
but it is strange. It is “human interest,” 
but human interest in itself doesn’t mean 
anything. Its definition would tell you that 
it is the “interest of one human being in 
the acts or thoughts of another human be- 
ing or living thing”’—but still that doesn’t 
mean much. The definition fails where we 
want it most to succeed; it doesn’t tell just 
what makes up human interest. 

A brief introspection will show that a 
man or woman or child is interested in 
relatively a few things. He or she is 
strongly interested in that with which they 
make contact, and a normal person’s con- 
tact with the world is not wide. Going 
further than this, we find that persons 
taken as a group are interested in, largely, 
for this very reason, the same number of 
things that other human beings are inter- 
ested in. This is because a man or woman 
has contact with a limited scope of activi- 
ties, and anything outside that circle of 
contact is beyond his or her ken, and ceases 
to be of genuine human interest, although 
it may still appeal to the curiosity. 

Human interest photographs are the most 
salable photographs that can be made. Pho- 
tographs which arouse the curiosity are also 
very welcome to some editors, and to all 
editors some of the time, but the world 
is so full of curious things, and so crowded 
with encyclopedias and histories and trav- 
ellogues that with the daily newspaper the 
curiosity-arousing photograph is thereby 
discounted. This leaves the human interest 


print as the one sort which photographic 
editors always want and can’t possibly get 
enough of. 


What the Editor Wants 


After you have acquired “human inter- 
est” sense, and with it a “nose for news,” 
you come to know in a vague way what it 
is that makes an editor want to print cer- 
tain photographs; you realize that a photo- 
graph is a message and story being told 
to a surprisingly large number of persons. 
The editor, when he puts a photograph into 
his paper, taking the space which thousands 
of persons have paid for, knows that that 
space must be used to the advantage of as 
large a part of those thousands of persons 
as possible. In other words, the first re- 
quirements of a photograph intended for 
publication is that it appeal to the masses. 

An editor is a man who talks to 50,000, 
or 300,000, or a million persons at the same 
time. Unless he selected subjects which 
appeal to the greater part of his audience, 
he is playing a losing game. He can’t hope 
to hold his circulation, much less bring on 
more (which is a big part of his job) if 
he talks to a small group of his audience 
and neglects the majority. He can’t choose 
a few architects from among his audience, 
for instance, and print matter on the 
“motives of ancient Grecian carvings,” al- 
though the architects may like it immensely, 
for the remainder and greater part of his 
audience care absolutely nothing about it. 
The photographs which an editor prints 
are selected with a view to their interesting 
the largest number possible of the readers 
of that paper. 

All this is very well; it’s the plainest com- 
mon sense. The trouble is that the press- 
photographer realizes this without being 
able to utilize practically his realization. He 
knows he must appeal to as many persons 
as possible with his little square of black- 
ened cardboard, but he doesn’t know how 
to go about it; or, when he has finished, 
how he happened to do it. If his photo- 
graph sells, he is pleased, and if it doesn’t 
he is disappointed and wonders why, with- 
out knowing. The secret of success at sell- 
ing photographs to the press, as well as of 
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selling feature-stories, is to put into them 
real human interest. 

An analysis of human interest will be 
enlightening: 

The man, to whom you want to show 
your photograph, works. He plays. He 
thinks about the welfare of himself and of 
his family and of his kiddies as well as of 
himself and -his wife. His home is of 
paramount interest to him. His work means 
everything to him, because his home is built 
His political and religious beliefs 
he cherishes. His recreation is a thing 
which he prizes. Great national and inter- 
national events interest him only as they 
affect his home, his job, his health, his work, 


upon it. 


his politics, his religion, and his recreation. 

Besides these interests, there is an appeal 
to his curiosity and to his wonder, which 
a photograph may possess. : 

The amazing popularity with roto-section 
editors of anything relating to the King 
Tut treasures is an interesting example of 
a mixture of curiosity and human interest 
appeal. The discovery of these treasures 
so long buried, the question of their worth, 
the means of their disposition, are matters 
which appeal to the curiosity of almost 
everyone. But stronger than that is the 
knowledge that these things and these be- 
ings lived thousands of years ago lives as 


(Continued on page 57) 


Common Mistakes in Grammar 
By ROBERT C. SCHIMMEL 


Formerly Professor of English at DePauw University 


Pronouns, those innocent little words 
which pass for nouns, cause as much trouble 
in our everyday speech as they do in our 
formal writings. Nothing is easier than to 
have a faulty antecedent for a pronoun or 
to make mistakes in case. 

In order that you may see at a glance 
what the personal pronouns are I have 
given the following declension: 


Singular First Person 
Nominative.... I you 
Possessive..... my or mine 

Objective...... me you 
Plural First Person 

Nominative. ... we you 
Possessive..... our or ours 
Objective...... us you 


Now, bearing in mind the above chart, 
notice how mistaken is that person who 
says, “John went down town with mother 
and I.” 


Second Person 


your or yours 


Second Person 


your or yours 


The preposition with takes the objective 
case. Since the number of the pronoun 
required is singular we look at the chart 
under personal pronouns and singular num- 
ber, objective case. Instead of finding /, 
as many would expect, we see that the prop- 
er pronoun is me. The sentence should 
read, “John went down town with mother 
and me.” 


Third Person 


he, she, it 
his, her or hers, its 
him, her, it 


Third Person 


they 
their or theirs 
them 

REMEMBER: A pronoun used as object 
of a preposition or as the object of a verb is 
always in the objective case. 

In the following sentence the same mis- 
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take occurs except that the pronoun is here 
the object of a verb and not the object of 
a preposition, as it was in the other in- 
Example: (Wrong) “My mother 
Right: “My mother 


stance. 
took Harry and /.” 
took Harry and me.” 


“Tt is I” vs. “It is Me” 


Where the pronoun is used as the sub- 
ject of a sentence the average person has no 
difficulty because the nominative case is 
rather easy to handle, but when the pro- 
noun is a predicate nominate following the 
verb be or the verbs in the same class as 
seem and appear, trouble is likely to arise. 

REMEMBER: The nominative case is 
always used instead of the objective with 
verbs like BE, SEEM, and appear. 

In the following example the pronoun we 
is used as the subject of the sentence and 
is therefore in the nominative case. 

Example: “We took the train for 
Dover.” In the succeeding illustration, 
since the verb be is used, the pronoun is 
in the nominative case—NOT THE OB- 
JECTIVE. 

Example: “It is J.” How many times 
have you heard people say, “It’s me?” 

Some students of the language maintain 
that—since this mistake is so often made— 
we ought to admit the usage, but practice 
seems to be on the side of the above ex- 
ample. Often the verb in the second part 
of a sentence is understood, in which case 
the nominative is sometimes wrongly 
changed to objective. 

Wrong: “It is you and them who are 
aided, not us” (pronouns in Obj.). 

Right :. “It is you and they who are aided, 
not we’ (pronouns in Nom.). The verb 
which is understood is is for the sentence 
if expanded if expanded would read as 
follows: 

Right: “It is you and they who are 
aided, IT IS NOT WE.” When the verb 
be appears we have no trouble seeing, ac- 
cording to our rule above quoted, why we 
ought to be used instead of ws. 

One or two more examples: 

Right: “He is more clever than / (am) 
but I get along just as well as he (does).” 


Right: “Do you realize it was she who 


did it?” 
The Pronoun “Who” 


The pronoun who (nominative case), 
with its possessive form of whose and ob- 
jective form of whom, gives quite a bit 
of trouble, no doubt because it has a differ- 
ent form for each case used. Sometimes 
it is used as an adjective, thus: 

“Whose book is that?” adjective modify- 
ing book). 

“Whose is that?” (pronoun). 

When so used it is called an adjective 
pronoun. The following illustrations serve 
to point out the mistakes to avoid in the 
use of who: 

Wrong: “Whom is that?” (nominative 
case needed, objective used). 

Right: “Who is that?” 

Wrong: “Who did he give that to 
(nominative case used, objective needed for 
object of preposition to). 

Right: “Whom did he give that to?” or, 
“To whom did he give that ?” 

Wrong: “My mother, whom I thought 
would be angry, said little.” 

Right: “My mother, who would be 
angry, said little.” 

“J thought,” since it is merely interpo- 
lated, does not affect the case of the pro- 
Inserted, the sentence reads as fol- 


2 


noun. 
lows: 
My mother, who I thought would be 
angry, said little.” 
A little practice and a little attention to 
one’s speech soon makes the use of these 


words easy. 


The Faulty Antecedent 

Another mistake in the use of pronouns 
and one not quite so easy to get rid of, is 
that of the faulty antecedent. This arises 
often from sluggish thinking more than 
from carelessness. In more cases than one 
the antecedent of a pronoun is a single 
word. Sometimes, though rarely, it may 
be a small group, but it should never be 
a vague idea or anything understood. For 
this reason antecedents should be expressed. 
Perhaps it and he cause most trouble. Next 
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comes which, to be used definitely, with ex- 
pressed antecedent. 

“Weak Reference” is a term which gram- 
marians have applied to the use of words 
like which to refer to a whole clause, or 
to a general idea, or to an inference which 
one makes from some preceding sentence. 
The following sentences serve to clarify the 
above statements : 

Correct: “The snap is used to start the 
process; for the operation of starting is 
dangerous.” 

Indefinite antecedent: “The snap is used 
to start the process which is dangerous.” 

Correct: “She asked me to bring her 
some candy, and I did so.” 

Indefinite reference: “She asked me to 
bring her some candy, which I did.” 

Correct: “The contractor agreed to pay 
him well, but he did not accept the money.” 

Confused: “The contractor agreed to 
pay him well, but he did not accept it” 
(money or offer?). 

Because a pronoun should agree with its 
antecedent in number and because some 


Typewriter 


pronouns have two number forms, one to 
indicate the singular and the other to indi- 
cate the plural, errors in number are fre- 
quent. Violations of the rule that a pro- 
noun should agree with its antecedent in 
number are usually due to a tendency to lose 
sight of the real antecedent, and carelessly 
to associate the pronoun with some nearer 
noun or pronoun; as, 

Wrong: “As soon as one of the boys 
come in I shall ask them if he has seen my 
book.” 

The pronoun them, in this case is incor- 
rectly associated with boys (plural), al- 
though its antecedent one is actually singu- 
lar. A failure to observe the real number 
of the antecedent of a pronoun results in 
the following: 

Wrong: “When anyone goes out in the 
rain they should wear their rubbers.” 

In this sentence their is incorrect, because 
the antecedent, anyone, is singular. 

All of these mistakes seem very simple 
but real endeavor is necessary to rid one’s 
speech of their presence. 


Accessories 


By EVLYN LATTA LUTES 


Miss Lutes writes this article out of an experience of 
several years as court reporter. She shows that the writer 
can save himself an endless amount of worry and fatigue 
by attention to the typewriter equipment and its use. 


This article will assume that the writer 
has chosen a typewriter and has it con- 
veniently installed on a desk or table, as 
described in our April Dicest article. 
There remain a few accessories, if we may 
call them such, to be considered. 

Take the numerous typewriter stands, 
“typewriter brackets” to be attached to a 
desk or bureau, and similar paraphernalia, 
usually rather expensive, offered particu- 
larly for typists, are not of much practical 
utility, and if purchased are soon discarded 
as uncomfortable, or “rattly,” or cumber- 
some, and a nuisance generally. 


The same statement applies to most of 
the so-called typewriter chairs. They are 
expensive and uncomfortable; they too are 
soon discarded for practical workers, for an 
ordinary, comfortable-sitting, straight chair, 
with no arms. So if your finances do not 
justify indulgence in the sort of furniture 
referred to, you need not feel that you are 
handicapped in any way at all. 

Then you will need a copy-holder. There 
are numerous copy-holders on the market, 
some of which are very good, especially for 
certain purposes, as the one for copying 
documents, with a frame to hold the docu- 
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ment to be copied, and a little appliance 
to attach to the front of your machine to 
lower a scale-like indicator which drops 
down line by line, as you proceed with 
your copy. The trouble with most of these 
is a combination of high price and low 
efficiency. Some of them do hold a short- 
hand book very well, and they are doubtless 
designed with that in mind, but very few 
use shorthand note books, while those 
who need a copy-holder at all would find 
a larger one more convenient. And for 
this purpose a sp!endid one is a home or 
carpenter made arrangement, something 
like a small easel, built of any kind of wood, 
and made to stand still where it-is put. 

A good size is ten inches wide by fourteen 
or fifteen high, for the front, with a strip 
across the bottom an inch in depth, upon 
which to stand the bottom of your book 


or papers to be copied, with one, or better, 
two stout triangular “feet” attached to the 
back to hold it at a slight angle, backwards 
— just as one often sees on small photo- 
graph frames made to stand alone on table 
or mantel. The supports at the back should 
be stout and strong, so as to sustain con- 
siderable weight, if desired — for it is most 
trying to have one’s copy-holder “turn 
turtle” whenever a little extra weight hap- 
pens to be placed on it. 

I do not know of such a holder being 
sold by any dealer, but they are easily made, 
neat, and thoroughly practical. For many 
purposes one would not need so large a 
face, but you will often want to copy from 
larger sources, the large-sized magazines — 
part of a newspaper, or what not, in which 
cases the large size is a boon. Such a 


(Continued on page 56) 


Poetry 


Solomon FEagle’s book* was _ headed 
straight for the Dicest book review depart- 
ment when I begged the editor to let me 
have it for a page up forward among the 
articles with the “By So-and-So” lines. One 
of J. C. Squire’s (Squire, who is editor of 
the London Mercury, is Solomon Eagle, you 
know) essays was too good to be passed 
over with a mere notice. I refer to the 
essay On poetry. 

Squire chooses, as a peg to hang his re- 
marks upon, a statement in a recent Warton 
Lecture by Mr. John Bailey. 

“It is very seldom indeed that anyone 
talks sense about the nature and functions 
of poetry nowadays,” says Squire. “Dis- 
cussion has been furious about poetic tech- 
nique: whether or not people should write 
in regular rhythm, or how far rhyme is 
permissible. There has also been a great 
amount of talk about the assimilation by 
poetry of modern philosophy, modern sci- 
ence, and all the material appliances of mod- 
ern civilization. One man has said that 


* “Essays at Large,” by Solomon Eagle. New 


York: George H. Doran Company. 


rhyme is jingle, another that it is a necessity. 
One man has said that the aeroplane and 
the gramophone are unmentionable in verse, 
another has refused to acknowledge the 
existence of any poet who did not devote 
his principal attention to these machines and 
things like them. Good poets usually know 
all about their business, but they are fre- 
quently silent during these critical contro- 
versies. 

“T imagine that any of the great poets 
who had a capacity for observing and 
grouping facts and a power of deduction 
would come to very much the same conclu- 
sions as Mr. Bailey. For Mr. Bailey’s con- 
tention — implied if not explicit—is that 
most of the controversy is off the point. 
It is a mistake to talk about poetry as 
though it were a new thing, or as though 
it ever could be a new thing. And it is a 
mistake to conduct an argument about the 
content of poetry except in the light of 
the body of accepted great poetry which 
we have inherited, and of our knowledge 
of the human heart and the permanent con- 
dition of human life.” MALONE FARREL. 
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Announcing! 

We are going to publish, in the June 
number of the Dicest, the first of a series 
of articles on the subject of planning your 
winter campaign. It is, of course, an aston- 
ishing time to begin talking about winter— 
it would be, that is, in almost any magazine 
other than a journal devoted to writers. 

In our business of writing, however, we 
have to get an early start, and by the time 
Mr. Reeves’ first article appears it will be 
time to begin laying out your entire winter’s 
campaign, and to start getting your ideas 
for Thanksgiving stories and poems and 
jokes in shape. This series of articles will 
tell you how to map out your entire cam- 
paign ; how to dispose of your forces; what 
kind of literary artillery to move against the 
fiction editors; how to launch your’ shock 
troops against the motion picture folks, and 


how to arm your iambics in such a way as 
to disarm the poetry editors. 

No man in America is better fitted than 
Mr. Reeves to write such a series of articles. 
Each one of us knows, of course, what 
every editor in the country ought to have— 
but Mr. Reeves knows what they want, and 
from the standpoint of a sales campaign, 
that is the main point. A careful study of 
this splendid series will mean a big reduc- 
tion in rejection slips for everyone who 
reads it and follows its advice. 


The Writer and Reticence 


” 


“T am not a writer,” one of our readers 
wrote us the other day. “I know why; the 
best of it is lam not trying tobe. . . . I 
write—yards of manuscripts—but put them 
in the basket before the editor gets a chance, 
for I would not even pay the return, even 
though I ‘have the goods’ as to message.” 

This is a mistake too frequentiy made by 
beginning writers. Sometimes it is due to 
reticence, and about reticence the maid in 
the story had the proper attitude. Her 
mistress took the maid to task for talking 
too much. “Try to be more reticent, 
Hulda,” and Hulda replied, “But, m’m, 
what is there to be reticent about?” There 
is no reason at all why writers should not 
keep their product on the road. Often it is 
not as bad as they think; sometimes it is 
worse—and unexpected criticisms from 
helpful editors would suggest just the help 
that the writer most needs. In all cases the 
writer learns what the editor does not want. 
And more, the writer who just writes and 
writes and writes, with his own, not the 
editor’s, waste basket in mind, grows care- 
less; he becomes verbose and general, with 
the result that after months of effort he 
sends out his first effort, and he is“more 
likely than not to be exactly where he would 
have been had he sent out his maiden 
efforts. 

Stamps 


Recently we volunteered to serve as 
mediator between a young but vigorous 
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correspondential warfare, as one might call 
it, between one of our readers and the editor 
of a magazine of merit, ambitious and 
honest, but needing to keep a close check- 
up on even so small an item as postage. 
That is, it would have been a warfare if our 
correspondent could have drawn _ the 
enemy’s fire—or ire. This he was unable 
to do. We reminded the editor, as tactfully 
as might be, that the mail service was 
unimpaired between the two post offices 
invo!ved, and received the first letter the 
editor had ever written upon the subject. 
We publish the following extracts because it 
shows that once in a blue moon, at least, 
the editor has a genuine grievance: 

“Authors neglect to inc!ose_ return 
stamped envelopes. Usually I have re- 
turned manuscripts submitted in this fash- 
ion at my own expense, but I can’t do so 
any longer. Once I received a manuscript 
which arrived with postage due and no 
return postage. A month later I received a 
letter from the author stating that he had 
not heard from his MS., also without post- 
age, and wondered why. I ignored the 
letter and he immediately inserted a notice 
in a writer’s journal stating that our maga- 
zine failed to report on MSS., etc. And 
there you are! Occasionally, I would like 
to add, somebody sends in a return envelope 
two or three sizes too small for the MS. 
and then kicks because the MS. comes back 
folded. Moral: always send proper size 
stamped self-addressed envelope’ with 
every MS.” 


Group Study 

One of our readers suggested in a recent 
Dicest that writers in her town who wished 
to form a club for study and mutual help- 
fulness communicate with her. So hearty 
has been the response that it occurred to 
us that here is an idea that ‘could be carried 
out in every community. 

The benefits of group study and discus- 
sion are incalculable. It means interchange 
of ideas, constructive, friendly criticism of 
one another’s work, and the pooling, as it 
were, of experiences in selling. 


If there are other of our readers who 
would like to see groups organized, or help 
organize them, in their communities, we 
would be glad to have them write us. We 
will be glad to serve as a medium through 
which Writer’s Dicest readers ih various 
localities can get together. Who'll be first? 


THE MILLENNIUM 
By Ida M. Thomas. 


If ever there shall come a time when mail 
t of mine 
Falls not upon the floor in sickening 
thuds ; 
If I can reach a state where cold rejection 
slips 
Rain not on me in floods, 
If sometime, I shall get a letter small and 
thin, 
Whose hugeness does not serve my hopes 
to wreck, - 
With, maybe, a short courteous missive 
which will say: 
“Enclosed you will find check,” 
I shall exclaim—unless I’m stricken dumb— 
“Hurrah! the great millennium has come!” 


ABOUT OURSELVES 


Writer’s Dicest is the livest and most 
helpful magazine for literary workers I’ve 
ever received, and I’ve been a subscriber to 
quite a few. I trust you will continue to 
give us the benefit of so much helpful in- 
formation from experienced authors, and 
other breezy articles. M. L. Kemprer. 


ANOTHER ONE ON THE SAME 
THEME 


I have just had time to look over THE 
Writer’s Dicest, and I want to thank you 
for sending it to me. I also want to com- 
mend its good common sense. You have 
certainly put a lot into a little magazine, 
and it should help a large number of per- 
sons. May it do so. The two subjects, 
“How to Be a Press Agent” and “How to 
Break Into Advertising,” are very in- 
structive. Dubey C. T. SLEATER. 
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WOVE 


SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 








SUE Lo 


ON COMPETITIONS 


A few words on competitions, as a cor- 
respondent has asked me to air my views on 
the subject. I have never liked competi- 
tions—literary or otherwise—at least, not 
since I left school. I think they do more 
harm than good. It has never seemed to me 
necessary to elbow people out of the way. 
I would rather go with the stream, and, if 
I happen to forge ahead of the others—well, 
so much the worse, or it may be the better— 
for the others. Many years ago I entered 
three competitions. I won them all. Think- 
ing that there must be a hoodoo about some- 
where, and always being altruistic, I decided 
to let “the other fellers” have a chance, and 
since then have always declined to enter into 
any competition whatsoever with my fellow 
writers, at all events in the literary field. 

* * * 

Of course, there are exceptions to this 
rule, but these exceptions merely prove that 
few winners of competitions ever come to 
the front afterwards. It is notorious that 
in play competitions the winning composi- 
tion has rarely been a success, when put 
upon the stage. I remember Marion Craw- 
ford once asking me to go to see a play to 
which he, and two other judges, had given 
the prize in a competition. “Why they 
asked me to be one of the judges,” said he, 
“T can’t conceive. I know little about the 
drama. Still, I did my best to select the 
best play, though I would personally have 
given the prize to what has been deemed 
second best. I was, however, overruled by 
my associates, who are well acquainted with 
the ins and outs of the theatrical business.” 
I went to see the play, and in accordance 
with his wishes gave him my absolute un- 
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biased opinion of it. “I have been to the 
theatre all my life,” said I, “but I don’t 
think I ever saw a worse play.” Marion 
Crawford gave a faint smile, saying, “Well, 
you are biunt, anyway.” I meant to be, and 
the next morning the critics were still 
blunter. 

x aK K 

I don’t mean to say that now and then a 

piece of good writing does not carry off the 
honors—and the money. Money, however, 
or the promise of it, does not call out the 
best work in the artistic world, yet I concede 
that the offer of a definite reward does 
sometimes crystallize the half-formed pur- 
pose of some really competent person, and 
evolves a work of permanent value, but— 
this is very rarely the case. 

2 * a 





And while in this atmosphere I may as 
well point out something that aspiring 
writers are apt to do, but which is entirely 
without effect when it comes to the accept- 
ance of their work. Time and again do 
writers send me MSS., saying, “Professor 
Soandso has read my work, and pronounced 
a high encomium on it.” My reply is always 
the same. “Professors don’t know what the 
editors want. The latter are the ‘doctors.’ ” 

* * * 

A good many writers bring out books at 
their own expense. Weil, one ought not to 
decry the pleasant labors of these amateurs. 
The books are a real amusement to the 
author, and sometimes to the public. There 
is no rivalry, no competition. The little 
volumes have a title page, an emotional ded- 
ication, an ultra-modest preface, and there 
are a certain number of pages of print. 
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They flutter into the sunshine, spread their 
slender wings in the sun, and fly away. 
Surely this is a harmless diversion! Why 
should these authors be discouraged from 
such a diversion, even though they only 
attain a low standard of execution in such 
a pursuit? To write books implies active 
sympathy with intellectual things. I don’t 
mean to say the authors are not tiresome at 
times. They are, especially if they will 
insist on reading their compositions aloud, 
or if they request you to read their pub- 
lished book, and give your candid opinion 
on its merits. Otherwise, publishing a book 
at your own expense is quite harmless, but 
—be very careful about your publisher. 
Good publishers won’t publish books at the 
author’s expense, though a few reputable 
firms may take into consideration an offer 
to pay half the expenses of bringing the 
book out, but even then the book must be 
acceptable to the publishers. There are a 
great many fake publishers about, so—be 
careful. 
; * x * 

It is only now and then I like to pat 
myself on the back, as no one else will do so. 
I am especially proud of the (kind of) 
motto at the head of this, “Slashes and 
Puffs.” How I ever came to write I don’t 
know, but, maybe, like my cryptic poem, my 
subconscious self did it. However, a lady, 
whose work I have often admired, has sent 
me the following poem, which I think is 
exceedingly pretty, and so I quote it: 


REMEMBRANCE 


“The saddest words are not ‘Good-Bye’, 
but ‘Do You Remember?’ ” 
—La Touche Hancock. 
Each memory is the soul of a dead day— 
A blossom of the summer, withered long— 
A breath of incense, borne from far away— 
The shadow of a song! 


Oh, vanished youth! Oh, songs of other years, 
Whose haunting cadence thrills my heart anew! 

Oh, withered blossoms, watered with my tears! 
My soul cries out to you! 


And, though I know that summer’s joy must die, 
Ere blow the chilling blasts of bleak December, 
I know the saddest words are not “Good-bye”, 
But, “Dear, do you remember?” 
—Jane Thomas. 


I may as well add that these words have 
already been put to music, so as to stop any 
ambitious song writers from annexing them. 

* a * 

I am asked from time to time about 
motion pictures. Well, motion pictures are 
not in my line, and the motion pictures now 
being shown I detest. I remember once that 
I had as a stenographer a youth about 
twenty. He was taking in, now and then, 
$75 and $100 for scenarios he had written, 
and he wasn’t really a very clever young 
man; in fact, he was very ordinary. One 
day I said to him, “How is it that you can 
get rid of your scenarios, and I can’t sell 
one I write”? He smiled, and answered, “I 
can write rot; you can’t.” This happened 
in the young days of the motion pictures, 
but I suspect his answer would be equally 
appropriate nowadays. 





A WORD GAME 


In his book just published, “English 
Words and Their Background,” Professor 
McKnight, Professor of English at Ohio 
State University, gives an interesting list 
of natural objects, names for which vary 
in different parts of the country—as for 
example, Central Ohio, and Wayne County 
in New York: 

New York (Wayne 
County ) 
Wood chuck 


Central Ohio 


Ground-hog 


Golden robin Oriole 
Hell-diver Devil-diver 
High-hole Flicker 
Shag-poke Mud-hen 
Dove Pigeon 
Pigeon Dove 
Yellow-bird Goldfinch 
Wild-canary Yellow-bird 
Bullhead Catfish 
Bitternut Pignut 
Walnut Hickory-nut 
Black walnut Walnut 


Sugar maple 
Sugar water 
Blackberry 


Hard maple 
Maple Sap 
Black Longberry 


(Continued on page 53) 
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AN HISTORIC GAVEL 
At a recent meeting of the Birmingham 
Writers’ Club, a gavel was presented by 
the vice-president, Mrs. Chappell Cory. It 
was the gift of Mrs. Augusta Randolph 
Reid, president, who is visiting in her 
former home, Mobile, and who wrote that 
she hoped the gavel would prove an inspira- 
tion, as it was made from the wood of a 
tree that had grown in the yard at “Ash- 
land,” the home of Augusta Evans Wilson, 
Mobile’s beloved and gifted authoress. 
Miss Mary Clifford Foster, a member of 
the club, then offered the following: 
Lines To Our GAVEL 
To Writers’ Club there has been sent 
A gavel, by our president. 
A tiny thing it seems to be, 
And yet it speaks to you and me 
Of one, who, in “Ashland,” her home, 
Wrote rare romance. We read and roam 
Mid culture, and uplifting art, 
And from her triumphs we take heart 
Then let to us this gavel be 
A symbol of our loyalty. 
*Twas fashioned from historic wood — 
A tree that in her garden stood; 
And treasure it we ever will, 
This mem’ry of a silent quill — 
From Augusta Evans Wilson — dead — 
Thro’ Augusta Randolph Reid—our head. 
Mary CLIFForD Foster, 
Club Critic. 


THAT’S WHAT DOES SELL ’EM 


Forum Epitor: 

As a writer, I suppose I must be destitute 
of every quality, except two, that goes into 
the makeup of an honest-to-goodness writer 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 
Writer’s Dicest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 
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— determination and nerve. I may have 
great need of style, ability, and what not, 
but nerve a-plenty have I, else I would not 
be shameless enough to disagree with Fred- 
erick C. Davis, who writes in the March 
issue of WritEr’s DiGest a most interest- 
ing article. 

In this article, or rather at the beginning 
of it, he says, “It’s no job at all selling ’em.” 
Now this is where I disagree. It’s no job 
at all writing ’em, the trouble all comes in 
selling ’em. I speak from experience, be- 
lieve me, I pray you, for I have battered 
away on editorial doors only to be bowed 
out with gracious “Thanks for having 
thought of us.” But each bow out only in- 
creases my bump of determination and some 
day I’ll get the idea and the other necessary 
qualities will join forces with the two I al- 
ready possess and you’ll have a writer who 
can tell you the trick of selling ’em. 

NETTIE ALLEN. 

(Mr. Davis is hereby absolved. It was 
the editor wrote that note about “selling 
em.” He wanted to turn a smart phrase, 
and maybe overdid it—Ep1Tor.) 

THE KANSAS AUTHORS’ CLUB 

The Kansas Authors’ Club was organized 
in 1904. For several years it was, in a 
sense, a local affair, its membership made 
up from Topeka and nearby towns. 

To quote from its secretary, “It is now 
recognized as one of the foremost and ap- 
preciated literary institutions of Kansas and 
the Great West.” The club stresses the 
fact that it is in no sense for professional 
writers alone, but “recognizes much ex- 
cellence in the productions of occasional 
writers.” 
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Her First Story Was Bought 
By D. W. Griffith © 


And she won the $2,500 first prize against 10,000 


scenarios in 


ee gery Wuirte Exijan trained her- 
self to transfer her natural story- 
telling gift to the screen. Will you send 
for a free test of your ability? 


When Frances White Elijah first 
thought of screen* writing sh¢ never 
imagined she would become a successful 
photoplaywright after a few months of 
diligent study. 


And what reason had she to think 
she would write the following in a let- 
ter to the Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
less than a year after taking up this 
work: 

“I have just received your check in 
payment for my story, ‘Wagered Love,’ 
ae your sales department sold to D. 

. Griffith 

- has scarcely been six months since 
I registered with you and your assist- 
ance and encouragement | have made my 
success seem like magic. 


Think what that means: Her first 
story sold to one of the most discrimi- 
nating producers in the film world. And 
she had only started to train her story 
telling gift six months before! 

Stimulated by her brilliant success, 
this Chicago girl developed herself into 
a professional screen writer for a great 
Los Angeles studio. Today she enjoys 
success as a scenarist and the distinction 
of having written the best of 10,000 sce- 
narios submitted in the recent J. Parker 
Read contest, in which two other Palmer 
trained writers won the second and third 
prizes. 

What does this story mean to you? If 
it causes you to ask yourself, ‘Could / 
sell a story to Grifith—or Ince—or any 
of the producers?’’, this will prove the 








Frances Waite Exiyan 











most interesting announcement you ever 
rea 
Perhaps You Can Do 
This Very Thing 

f 3 the outset, let us correct one false 

notion many people have. Literary 
skill, or the writing style required for 
novel and magazine authorship, cannot 
be successfully transferred to the screen. 
The first requisites of photoplay writing 
are creative imagination and the ability 
to think out and tell a good, dramatic 
story. With that ability proved, any 
man or woman can be trained to write 
for the screen. 

But, you say, how can I know whether 
I have that ability? 

To answer that question is the purpose 
of this advertisement. The Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation will gladly apply 
to you a scientific test of story-tell- 





for 

Palmerplays 
The Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation will pay royal- 
ties on the profits of the 
picture for five years with 
an advance payment of 
$1000 to the Palmer trained 
writers of stories selected 
for Palmerplays. This plan 
is endorsed and authorized 


Royalties for Stories 
Selected 










Ethel Styles pia. 


by the Palmer Advisory gieton, of, Fitts - 
Council, the members of thet first Saou 
which are: play 


ing ability. And we shall do it free 
Send for the Palmer Test 


HIS test was developed through 

the adaptation of some of the 
tests used by the United 
States army. If you have 
any story-telling instinct, 
if you have ever said to 
yourself when you left a 
motion picture theatre, ‘I 
believe I could write as 
good a screen-story as 
that,”’ send for this test 
and find out for yourself 
just how much talent you 


the J. Parker Read contest 


tions Division with story material (see 
offer elsewhere in this announcement). 
It holds out no false promise to those 
who can never succeed. 


With the active aid and encourage- 
ment of leading producers, the Corpora- 
tion is literally combing the country for 
new screen writers. The Palmer insti 
tution is the industry's accredited agent 
for getting the’ stories without which 
production of motion pictures cannot go 
on. Producers pay from $500 to $2000 
for acceptable stories. 


The Story-Teller’s Opportunity 


HE same producer who bought Fran- 

ces White Elijah’s first story has 
rejected the work of scores of novelists 
and magazine writers whose names are 
known wherever the language is spoken. 
They did not possess the kind of talent 
suited for screen expression. Mrs. Elijah, 
who was absolutely unknown to the mo- 
tion picture industry, and hundreds of 
others who are not professional writers, 
have that gift. 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
cannot endow you with such a gift. But 
we can discover it, if it exists, through 
our test. And we can train you to em- 
ploy it for your lasting enjoyment and 
profit. 


We Invite You to Apply 
Free Test 

LIP the coupon below, and we will 

send you the Palmer Creative Test. 
You assume no obligation. If you pass 
the test, we shall send you interesting 
material relative to the Palmer Course 
and Service. If you do not pass, we 
shall frankly advise you not to try this 
work, 

This test will take only a little of 
your time. It may mean fame and 
fortune to you. In any event it will 
satisfy you as to whether or not you 
possess this power. Just use the coupon 
below—-and do it now before you forget. 


eee 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec. 1505 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, California, 

Please send me by return mail your Creative 
Test which I am to fill out and mail back to 
you for analysis. It is understood that this 
coupon entitles me to an 
report on my ability by your Exam!ninz Board, 


intimate personal 


without the slightest obligation or cost on my 
Dotson’s 


have. 
part. Also send me, free. Carrol B 


Frederick Palmer, Author and Educator 


Thos. H. » Rex I > I i . . - 

=e a  eipeiat aul Peabaien on, ‘The Paletar Phowoplsy booklet, “How a $10.000 Imazination Was 
u 

Allen Holubar, C. Gardner Sullivan, ee oration exists first 7 Discovered.” 

Producer and Direct: Scenarist to Thos.H.Ince all sell photoplays. It 

E.J. Banks. M. M.A., J. L. Frethinghem. trains photoplay ee eee , 
Sacred Films, Inc, James R. Quirk, order that it may have (RE OE ET ee ese Na 

Rob Wagner, Editor more photoplays to sell to 
Screen Authority Photoplay Magazine producers as well as to Crrv... sanseys EE. wosccsoscsesoousesinriss 

dil correspondenc e strictly ¢ ~onfidential. 


Produc- 








supply its own 
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lt maintains, without cost to consultants, 
a bureau of criticism, and annually it 
awards two prizes of $100.00 each, for the 
best poem and the best short story written 
during the current year, by any resident 
Kansan — not necessarily a member of the 
club. 

The money given is not taken from the 
club’s fund, but to date has been furnished 
by the president and other friends of the 
association. 

At the recent annual meeting, held in 
Topeka the last day of January, 1923, the 
following officers were elected: 

President, Nelson Antrim Crawford, 
Manhattan. 
Sec’y-Treas., Geo. Pierson Morehouse, 
Topeka. 
Critic, May Belleville Brown, Salina. 
District Vice-Presidents: 
Ist District, Elrick B. Davis, Topeka. 
2nd District, Margaret Larkin, Lawrence. 
3rd District, Patricia Lowdermilk, Galena. 
4th District, Mrs. Norma Knight Jones, 
Council Grove. 
5th District, John J. Eberhardt, Salina. 
6th District, Mrs. Eva Morley Murphy, 


Goodland. 
7th District, Mrs. Mae C. Patrick, 

Santanta. 
Sth District, L. Addison Bone, Wichita. 


ELEANOR Patric1A LOWDERMILK. 


A NEW CLUB 
Forum .Epitor: 

The writers of Orting, Washington, have 
organized a “Scribblers’ Club.” The club 
includes poets, photo writers, newspaper 
and short story writers. The object of the 
club is mutual help. We would like to hear 
from any writers’ club and especially those 
in or around Tacoma, Washington. 

Mrs. C. B. Stevens, President. 


WANTED — WRITERS TO FORM 
CLUB 


Forum EpITor: 


Will you please announce that the writer 
and a group of other ambitious writers 


would like to communicate with other 
writers in Chicago who would like to join 
us in organizing a writers’ club? 
E. E. SEBASTIAN, 
2347 W. Adams St. ,Chicago. 





Southern California Women’s Press 
Club 

This interesting and powerful organiza- 
tion was founded in 1894 and has at pres- 
ent 250 members, all professionally active 
in fiction, newspaper work, scenarios, music 
composition, illustrating drama and poetry. 
It numbers among its members such famous: 
writers, poets and composers, as Kathleen 
Norris, Gene Stratton Porter, Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, Idah McGlone Gibson, Mary Hol- 
land Kincaid, and Opal Whiteley. It meets 
twice a month, on Tuesdays. The first 
meeting is called Shop Talk Program, this 
year under the chairmanship of Mrs. Hazel 
Ketcham Gough, a short-story writer. The 
open program is the fourth Tuesday and is 
in charge of Mrs. Edna Sterrett, a dramatist. 
The president of the club is Mrs. Blanche 
Harriman Verbeck, of editorial experience 
and a writer of verse. Under her manage- 
ment this year, a marketing bureau has been 
established in which work of the members 
is handled as well as that of outsiders. The 
Bureau has flourished so amazingiy during 
the past few months that it is being organ- 
ized with a salaried secretary and will 
handle the printing of programs for organi- 
zations, printing of club bulletins, editing 
and printing of year books, and other work 
of this order. The marketing bureau has 
a staff of experienced critics and work sent 
in is criticised at scheduled rates. 

In connection with the Southern Califor- 
nia Woman’s Press Club is its Short-Story 
Section which has met once a week every 
week in the year during the past eight years. 

We have about twenty-five active mem- 
bers who are writing short stories, and 
nothing except that pertaining to short sto- 
ries is considered during our time from 
1 p. m. until 4. This schedule may suggest 
to others something worth while. 

1 to 1:30 p. m. Mrs. Townsend’s Tips 
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TRAINING“IN F 


This announcement will interest writers and begin- 
ners who need help—who have the determinationand 
the ability to qualify in the profession of story writ- 
> ing. For one of our modern educational needs has 
been a practical, red-blooded, university-grade of 
training school for fictionists. 


Harry McGregor has proven himself to be a genius 
asa fiction critic and as ateacher of fiction writers. His 
ability is widely recognized among publishers and 
professional fictionists. A few of his practical results 
are attested by the following ‘statements of authors: 





“‘As I am one of your pupils, I know you will be pleased with 
the following telegram which I have just received: “Your man- 


Harry McGregor 


6459 Hillegass F ~. Oakland, Calif. 


uscript. . . . wins grand prize of $1,000, payable October 15 
per rules of contest.’’’ ““I have sold to Metropolitan Magazine 
my story .... which you criticized for me. Here’s how!” “In 


March three of my stories appeared.” “Just had a story accep- 
ted by Sunset.”’ “Your criticism was worth $500 to me.” 
Writers and beginners who want Mr. McGregor’s 
advice or his training work should first submit one 
or two short stories for examination. Only talented 
persons can be accepted for training. Training is given 
either by correspondence or personally toa necessar- 
ily limited number of writers. Consultation: by ap- 
pointment only. Short story manuscripts to be exam- 
ined may be sent now, without fee, for a prompt 
careful reading and a frank report. 


Kuss JAGER 








These consist of all sorts of interesting 
items about publications, editors, personal 
letters received from editors, market notes, 
unusual words, and is furnished by the 
director and members. 

1:30 to 2. Magazine Reviews. Two are 
reviewed each week, by members. These 
are appointed by the director. Each mem- 
ber gives the names of editors of the maga- 
zine she is reviewing, whether they pay on 
acceptance or publication, rate of pay, 
length of stories, how many used each time, 
who the authors are, and a criticism of the 
stories, the style and the theme used by the 
editor. 

2 to 2:30. Stunts. The director gives a 
subject, and such members as wish write 
a stunt of not more than three hundred 
words to be read at the next meeting. These 
stunts often result in something excellent 
for a short story. Some of them turn out to 
be humorous, others satire, others burlesque 
and are often marketed. 

2:30 until 4. Original short story by 
member read and criticised. These stories 
are turned in anonymously to the director, 
who passes them over to members to read 

(Continued on page 52) 





YOU CAN WRITE—while I type. Your 
manuscripts prepared neatly and techni- 
cally correct. A personal interest taken 
and all work guaranteed. For rates and 
particulars write 


ROYDEN J. TAYLOR 
644 Wayne Avenue Indiana, Pa. 








YOUR SONG POEM revised and four typewritten 
copies made, with four melodies thereto, $2.00; each 
copy in proper shape to sell to publishers. Piano 
part to your song-poem, $10.00; equal to any $25.00 
oa part you ever had arranged. Pay $4.00 down; 

send piano part; then you send balance $1.00 per 
month or $10.00 with order if you prefer. I guaran- 
tee first-class music or refund cash in full, 

LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher 
Dept. “WD,” Thomaston, Maine. 








Authors’ Manuscripts typed in correct tech- 
nical form on white English bond; carbon 
copy. Rate: 50c per 1000 words. A trial 
order will please. 

BESSIE D. WICKS 
Authors’ Representative 
153 W. Ash St. Stockton, Cal. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. ‘ 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 
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AUTHOR OF MORE 
PHOTOPLAYS SHOW 


L. CASE RUSSELL 
Author of over 500 Photoplays 








DON’T FAIL TO SEE 


LOST IN A BIG CITY 


Synopsis by 
L. CASE RUSSELL 
Released by 
ARROW FILM CORPORATION 


Cast includes 


JoHN Lowett JANE THoMAS’ Ivy Warp 

There are more thrills, new stunts and 
novel situations in this film than you have 
ever seen in a picture before. Critics are 
unanimous in their praise. 

As excellent entertainment it will deiight 
you and as a subject for careful study in 
photoplaywriting requirements, it should prove 
of tremendous assistance. 


SCREEN WRITER'S INSTITUTE. 








YOU TOO 


Write Photoy 
Easy Ney 


L. Case Russell, one of the best known and 
most prolific of screen writers, wants YOU to 
study one of her scripts and see for yourself 
“how she does it!” 

She is the author of more than five hundred 
photoplays,s ABOUT NINE - TENTHS OF 
WHICH HAVE BEEN ORIGINAL STORIES! 
She has practically “grown up” with the business, 
having been associated with the old Biograph 





( 








Company; also Kalem, Vitagraph, Triangle, 

Metro and Fox. She prepared 

scripts for twenty-seven of the *f[—__— a 
Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Drew come- ae 7 
dies, which are still remembered sony” eae 


as among the cleanest and most 
amusing comedies. that the screen 
has had. For Madame Olga 
Petrova she wrote six stories for 
pictures that were released through 
First National. 

As a result of this long and 
varied experience, she brings to 
her work all of the essential ele- 
ments of human interest, action 
and characterization. A study of 
one of this talented woman’s 
stories will show you more of 
how successful screen writing is 
accomplished than any dry theo- 
retical “course” or lessons, at many 




















times the price. 
Lost in a Big City 


This is one of L. Case Russell’s latest synopses 
and one of the best examples of good screen 
technique obtainable. The story is an excep- 
tionally excellent lesson in contrast; this element 
being handled by the author in a masterful 
manner. One moment you feel a tug at your 
heart strings, then comes a laugh followed by 
a thrill. 

Particular value also attaches to the skillful 
treatment given the characterizations, which are 








Goldwyn Pictures Corp. 
Arrow Film Corp. 





AUTHORIZED BY PR 
All synopses we furnish are authorized and recommen 


Assoc, First National 
Wm. Fox Film Corp. 


No room here for dozens of ot! 
+ 


by th 
M 
U 
indors 
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AN FIVE HUNDRED 
HOW SHE DOES IT! 


) Van Learn To We Help You Sell! 
toplays By This nar ab Ae owed oases 


2 























ne 4g + | our Sales Service ae Special Advisory 
’ Deresemente, WITHOUT C OF ANY 
e V eft O KIN You can send YOUR nt to us and 
° if we a it will interest any of the producers 
who are co-operating with us, we will submit 
5 - “ ‘ it to them together with our personal recommen- 
ind ( not exaggerated, as is often the case with the dation, The name of the producing company to 
to work of inexperienced writers. Every character whom it has heen submitted will be sent to you. 
elf is a thoroughly real person and the method Ft pas no ee ree Bay = Nagle 
- ‘ ° e. a . 5 5 a 
whereby the various touches of realism are advice is gladly given without charge. We 
ed imparted is well worth a close study. WANT you to succeed! 
“y Interesting New Method of Study ‘ 
SS, How could you more quickly secure an accurate Learn By Seeing ! 
ph understanding of photoplay writing requirements - 7: 
le, than by a study of the actual Studio Synopsis No Dragged Out ‘‘Courses 
from which a picture is filmed: ° ° ! 
—_— - In only this way can you really Five Days Trial ° 
Fox Fitw PaporaTin oughly understand JUST WHAT 
“eno ovr at ibvanev, aw vous MAKES A PHOTOPLAY Don’t send us a cent in advance. Simply fill in and 
— wi SELL mail the coupon. That will bring you the Studio 


: re . Synopsis and Analysis of “LOST IN A BIG CITY!” 
We furnish the Studio Synopsis cow the Synopsis and Analysis for five days. Stndy 
“ ae ee it—dwe upon it—enjoy it. en, if you ont 
of Lost in a Big City with the think that you have gained in knowledge, pleasure and 
object that the earnest student experience ONE HUNDRED TIMES the price we 
J . . . . . 
may study the same in conjunction eee merely return it and you will not be out a 
e¥ a ; z 2 single penny. 
with a review of the picture pro But you must act NOW, because this wonderful 
duced from the story and ex- screen story will soon be exhibited in the theaters 
ibi in is al theater, and throughout the country and naturally you will want 
hibited ‘ ry — he to study the synopsis and the picture AT THE 
thus be enabled to give to the SAME TIME, if possible. Mail the coupon—while 


photoplay market the benefit of this unusual opportunity is before you. 


| a ae = 
| this PRACTICAL training, in Se Ee 
J 


= 
— a | see “how it’s done” _and _thor- Send No Money Whatever. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

















REALLY GOOD STORY MA- j i 
TERIAL | SCREEN WRITERS’ INSTITUTE, | 
Bima ig tows 145 West 45th Street. New York, N. | 
c let : . Without money fe ayer ye —< me, the Studio | 
ete ynopsis and Analysis of the Arrow feature pic- 
= —_— 3 !ture, “LOST IN A BIG CITY.” I agree to | 
Instructive Analysis Included | pay ‘the postman $1.87 (plus few cents postage) 
“ee . x © | upon delivery. It is understood that this sum is I 
In addition to the Studio Synopsis of “LOST | given to the postmen mnenely as * digit to show 4 
IN A BIG CITY” we also send you a compre- my good fait I have the privilege of retaining 
aA “i rots . | the synopsis for five full days, and if I am not ! 
hensive ANALYSIS of the story from ee | satisfied in every way I may send it back and ! 
the veteran photoplaywright and critic, NO? receive the immediate return of the money I 
HOAGLAND. After reading this ANALYSIS ' deposited with you. I am to be sole judge. | 
you should be able to quickly acquire a correct | — Pe nmnge dng poe 5 “CRAT. eyavien ! 
understanding of that intangible “something” that 1 COUPON,” which gives me the privilege of sub- 1 
producers look for in submitted Synopses and | mitting ie you one__ original story of my, own | 
iss _ : ons ‘ce bnowle ) { writing for your submission to a producing | 
which sells the story. This knowledge, properly | company should you believe it to be Pl ble ; 
applied, means do.lars in your pocket. 
TRUEED, ivy nn. 0d oy bh eees eq thee deteesendtsowen 1 
I (Please write plainly) I 
Y PROMINENT PRODUCERS t STREET \ 
mmeude@ by the producers. Illustrated catalogue sent upon request. BGC he op ery ee ee ee ea ae | 
Jational Metro Pictures Corp. Truart Film Corp. DEY onesies senses abectes 60 cesar sesion cecie 
n Corp. Universal Film Co. D. W. Griffith | Jf you prefer, you can send money with this y 
of oth indorsements on file in our office. | coupon and we will pay postage. 1 
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Building Up a Working Library 


New Books of Special Interest to Writers 





HINT 





DUTT 





Ue 


The Inspirational Value of Books 


A very considerable part of our cor- 
advice 





respondence has to do with books 
as to books to be bought for this or that 
purpose—books on writing the short story, 
the scenario, the poem, the song, books on 
grammar, on syntax, etc. All of which 
information is given more eagerly than it is 
sought—because we know that the reader 
is going to get more from the books he 
buys than just the information he desires— 
he obtains information plus. 

Now by this “plus” element we mean 
inspiration—the inspiration that comes of 
the possession of helpful, useful books, the 
tools of his trade. We ourselves are old- 
fashioned enough to believe that a love of 


Learn More Words 


Supposing we let the authors, in their 
preface, tell it: “This volume confines itself 
to the one task of placing at your disposal 
the means of adding to your stock of words, 
of increasing your vocabulary. It does not 
assume that you are a scholar, or try to 
make you one. To be sure, it recognizes 
the ends of scholarship as worthy. It levies 
at every turn upon the facts which scholar- 
ship has accumulated. But it demands of 
you no technical equipment, nor leads you 
into any of those by-paths of knowledge, 
alluring indeed, of which the benefits are 
not immediate.” There is no one way to 
achieve a good vocabulary ; there are several 
ways to set about the business—and it is by 
availing oneself of all the means at his com- 
mand, and here described, that one can 
master a stock of words sufficient to make 
his meaning clear, precise, and pleasing. 


“The Century Vocabulary Builder.” By 
Garland Greever and Joseph M. Bachelor. 
New York: The Century Company. 
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books is one of the essentials of being able 
to write them. Not necessarily the col- 
lector’s enthusiasm for first editions, though 
this may be embraced in the “love of books” 
we speak of, which is compounded of com- 
panionship with them and the investing of 
their covers, their paper and their very type, 
with color and personality. And it is these 


qualities which, finding their way, uncon- ° 


sciously, into the possessor’s own writings, 
makes his work a little more mellow, shot 
through with color and feeling (the final 
achievement of any writer), and imparting 
sureness of touch and grace and ease of 
expression. 


1... Of: 


Studies in Literature 


In last month’s Dicest we published a 
review of the first series of Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s “Studies in Literature.” In 
the second series, published uniformly with 
the first, we have the same brilliance, the 
same keen analysis, the same masterful 
style. In our editorial above we described 
(though we did not have in mind this vol- 
ume) the kind of books one should have 
about him, to have and to hold.. This is that 
sort of book. Things like these magnificent 
studies of Chaucer, and Shelley, and Milton, 
are precisely the things that every writer, 
beginning or arrived, should read and re- 
read as part of the background for his 
writing, if he aspires to anything beyond 
being a hack. The essays on Byron, as also 
that on “The Victorian Age,” though not 
so exhaustive as the studies we have men- 
tioned above, yet are illuminating and 
kindly, the latter being especially refreshing 
after the rancor that the younger writers 
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exhibit whenever they talk about that 
ancient period. 


“Studies in Literature.” Second Series. 
By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, King Ed- 
ward Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Cambridge. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


” 





Using the Dictionary 


Professor Flaherty tells the story of a 
great industrial leader who, meeting a 
friend, a college instructor, at a dinner, said, 
“T have been waiting to see you for weeks. 
Tell me,” laying a newspaper clipping be- 
fore his guest, “is that true?:’ The clipping 
was to the effect that the phrase, “a setting 
hen,” was incorrect—that the correct ex- 
pression was “a sitting hen.” “I wanted to 
spring it on Bennett,” he said, “but I 
thougt I’d make sure of my ground first.” 
Professor Flaherty, commenting on the in- 
cident remarks, “He had been waiting for 
weeks for ‘authoritative’ information on 
this matter, yet in his office, close to his 
elbow, was one of the most scholarly 
English dictionaries ever published, a dic- 
tionary which cost its publishers something 
like a million dollars to issue.” 

And there you have the purpose of the 
present volume—first to stimulate people 
to use the dictionary, rather than depend 
upon self-styled “purists,” and second, to 
tell the reader hovw to use it. 


“How to Use the Dictionary.” By Mar- 
tin C. Flaherty, Professor of Forensics 
in the University of California. $1.25. 
New York: The Ronald Press. 





The Writer of Juveniles 


It is strange, come to think of it, that the 
juvenile field has been left untouched, so 
far as concerns books about writing chil- 
dren’s things. Even Miss Robinson’s book 
does not touch upon the subject of chil- 
dren’s plays—though otherwise the entire 
field has been covered in a most satisfactory 
manner. Miss Robinson is instructor in 
story writing at Columbia, and brings to 
the book a splendid equipment; not only is 
she herself a writer of children’s stories, 


(Continued on page 50) 








Do You Know 


That in one year a certain well- 
known magazine rejected more than 
99 per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them for consideration? 


Perhaps not. But you SHOULD 
know that 31 per cent of the manu- 
scripts given “Class A” revision by the 
editor of the Authors’ Typing and 
Revising Bureau were accepted for 
publication by various magazines dur- 
ing our fiscal year ending August 1, 
1922. 


Why? 


Because Mr. Carnes will not edit 
hopeless material. 


Because there is nothing in the 
world he enjoys better than ferreting 
out and correcting the faults in a lame 
manuscript. 


Because he is a master of the 
technic or short story and novel con- 
struction. One of his own stories, 
“Moonshine and Madness,” appearing 
in the August 12th issue of the Chicago 
“Ledger,” was printed exactly as pre- 
sented. Not a word, period, comma or 
semi-colon was changed. 


We will give almost any kind of 
manuscript “Class B” revision (which 
is simply correcting of errors in spell- 
ing and punctuation), but unless your 
script is distinctively above the aver- 
age in merit, you will find it mighty 
hard to secure “Class A” revision— 
from us. We want to be able to boast 
an even higher percentage of pub- 
lished manuscripts next year. 


Let’s get acquainted. Write for our 
terms and other detailed information. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 


Drawer 297 Tallapoosa, Ga. 

















THE 


unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 





SONGWRITER’S 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 
Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer's Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All questions will be answered through these columns. 


DEN 


Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 











1 PUNUETNA LEON ANAT 


A. P. N., Murraysville—Albeit your 
poem is well constructed and developed, it 
is nevertheless simply a conventional song 
lyric, possessing the usual commonplace 
title and subject, and as such is just “an- 
other” of the several million-odd song lyrics 
that are seeking in vain for a market. 
Irankly, unless your lyric contains some- 








WRITERS: 
manuscripts for publication. 
poems, photoplays, etc. 
Write for rates and samples. 


E. LIDINGTON 
202 W. 11th St. Newport, Ky. 


I have made a specialty of preparing 
Send me your novels, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING THAT IS FAULTLESS 

Have your MS. typed so it will appeal to the Editor. 
Many otherwise good stories receive very little con- 
sideration because the writer did not adhere to the 
strict technical rules which must be observed if a MS. 
is to be given proper consideration. Write for rates. 
WRITER’S MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 

Minna B. Hansen 

2051 Charles Street Racine, Wisconsin 








Manuscripts Neatly and Accurately Type- 
written. First-class work guaranteed. 
50c per 1,000 words with copy. Address 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
Ten years’ typing and proof reading. 


R. D. C. CAMPBELL 
1103 Vineville Ave. Macon, Ga. 








WANTED! 


Photoplays for California Producers. 
Iso Magazine Stories, Articles, etc., for 
Publication. Write for Free Plot Chart and 
details of requirements. 
THE HARVARD COMPANY 
Box 327 San Francisco, Cal. 
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thing “new” and “different” it is hopeless 
as a selling proposition, and too often the 
acquisition of a musical setting does not 
enhance its value sufficiently to “sell” 
This is a case in point, and consequently 
I advise against any expenditure for a 
musical setting. 

The party you mention is very active in 
his field but does not possess the best of 
reputations, due to a too frequent exploita- 
tion of the amateur song writer. 


H. H. W., Cook.—With due regard to 
your feelings, I deem it wise to explode at 
once the theory that your four manuscripts 
are the type that can be readily sold to music 
publishers. As a matter of fact, each is 
impossibie from the publisher’s point of 
view, and consequently your chances of 
realizing a profit from them, let alone 
placing them, is substantially nil. The be- 
lief that it is simple to interest the publisher 
in “any old thing” is entirely erroneous ; 
likewise the belief that the song field offers 
an easy road to wealth. 

To be candid with you, it is really diffi- 
cult to place a musical composition, for 
the competition is very severe, and the 
market generally limited to the smaller pub- 
lishers. It is practically impossible to place 
a song with any of the larger publishers, 
for they maintain writing staffs for the ex- 
press purpose of supplying suitable material, 
and seldom give any consideration to manu- 
scripts received from unknown writers. 
However, the larger publishers are quick to 
purchase meritorious material that has re- 
ceived previous exploitation, and generally 
it is this avenue only that permits the “out- 
side” writer to acquire a connection with 
the leading music firms. But to submit a 





| 
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manuscript to them via the postal route 
is to invite defeat. Your effusions fall 
down in every essential feature: poor titles, 
indifferent themes, and, worse, poor de- 
velopment of the themes. Don’t be: unduly 
enthused by the praises and congratula- 
tions received by the firms you mention. 
Each has “something” to sell you. No. 1 
is a composing bureau anxious to give your 
numbers a start (?) via their exploiting 
sheet. No. 2 offers substantially the same. 
Nos. 3 and 5 operate “listing” exchanges. 
No. 4 is a notorious schemer whose fraud- 
ulent activities were recently stopped by 
the Government. Yea, they ‘wish to “sell” 
you something. 


M. W. S., Egeland.—Your poem is not 
at all satisfactory for song purposes, title, 
subject and construction all being contrary 
to accepted standards. It seems very im- 
probable that it can be satisfactorily recast. 
You haven’t a foundation to start from. 


E. M. W., Allentown.—The most accept- 
able form of music manuscript is the hand- 
drawn pen and ink copy done on standard 
music sheets. Mimeograph copies are very 
difficult to handle, and are extremely short- 
lived, due, I dare say, to the type of paper 
that must necessarily be used. I cannot 
pass on the merits of the multigraph copy, 
for I have never examined one, but I take 
it this form of manuscript is as impractical 
for general purposes as the mimeograph 
copy — and for the same reasons. If care- 
fully handled the hand-drawn manuscript 
will last for some time, and if carefully ex- 
ecuted by a clever penman can be made a 
thing of beauty. William Kuebler, Mont- 
gomery, Ohio, prepares a music manuscript 
resembling copper plate. 


W.K., Colorado Springs; G. A. C., Hud- 
son.— No advantage will accrue from sub- 
mitting your lyrics to music publishers, for 
they do not represent the type that can be 
sold. As stated in these pages many times, 
it is but once in a blue moon that a lyric 
is actually sold, for the market is glutted 
with them. From the publisher’s stand- 


A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 





AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
n “The Three Musketeers”—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”’—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’’”’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterizgtion in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until he has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








“SONG WRITERS AND COMPOSERS, LOOK 
HERE,” I will revise and reconstruct your lyrics 
for $2. I will compose music to your lyrics for $10, 
I will sell lyrics or complete songs very reasonable 
and —_ can use your name as Writer. I am writer 
of the Greatest Song Hit since “The Song of 
Solomon”—same is “Among the Beautiful Caverns 
of Luray.” I absolutely guarantee to please you or 
refund your —— 

HOMAS OAKES 
Song Critic — biy oser — Photoplaywright 
Belle Valley, Ohio, 











AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


Let an experienced stenographer typist copy your 
manuscript. Neat, accurate copies made, Send 
specimen of script for rate and sample. 


EDWIN F. SHARP 


As near as your nearest mailbox. 


703 Station Ave. Haddon Heights, N. J. 

















WRITERS: Manuscripts 
publication. Satisfaction 
Write for rates and samples. 

MRS. AVIS CRANDALL 
18 Henderson Sioux Falls, S. D. 


prepared for 
guaranteed. 








AUTHORS AND WRITERS: Expert typing of 
manuscripts, 15c per thousand words. Poems, 2 
lines 1c. If you prefer to pay more send your 
work elsewhere. My work is guaranteed. You 
send return postage, 


F. E. KIRBY, 
1688 E. 55th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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as a recognized hit writer. 
legitimate publishers reject y 


Dixie,” “Kentucky Days,” and 


JACK MAHONEY 
145 West 45th St. 


Expert Song 
Criticism 


Get the benefit of my 16 years’ experience 


Learn why 
our songs; 


many have accepted my suggestions and 
profited thereby. Poems criticized, $1.00 
each; markets suggested and valuable ad- 
vice given; poems revised and set to music 
at moderate cost. Author of the 2,000,000 
copy hit, “When You Wore a Tulip and I 
Wore a Big Red Rose,” “Summertime,” 
“Just One Sweet Girl,” “Good-bye Betty 
Brown,” “Tennessee,” “While Others Are 
Building Castles in the Air,” “Come Back, 


100 others. 


New York 














MANUSCRIPTS, STORIES, 
WRITTEN 


VERNA PAYNE 
Mountain View 


TYPE- 


to conform with publishers’ requirements. 


Missouri 
















WRITERS! 


Neat typing and strict adherence to the correct 
technical form are the greatest selling helps you 
can give your manuscripts. Write for rates and 


samples. 
J. A. EMBS 
Authors’ Representative 
1017 Oregon St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


















PROMPT SERVICE 


Rates reasonable. If interested, 
cate with 
MISS A. H. YOUNG 


Manuscripts copied by experienced typist. 


communi- 


159 Centre Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


















MANUSCRIPTS COPIED. All 


BOX 160 
Whitewood, 


work care- 


fully done and promptly executed. Rates 
reasonable. References on request. Write 


Kentucky 



















Stories — Poems — Photoplays — 
Big money made in writing all kinds 


You will learn something to your bes 


you write 
FRED E. METZGER 
Underwood, Ind. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Articles — 
of material. 


Handwritten or otherwise, but must possess merit. 


t interest if 











point your lyrics are impossible, for they 
are patterned after very conventional lines, 
are poorly titled, and are not representative 
of the present-day type of song. I suggest 
that a thorough study of the present-day 
hits will acquaint you with acceptable forms 
and fashions. 


P. L., Hudson.— It will hardly pay you 
to go ahead with your program, for a song 
entitled “Carolina Mammy” has recently 
been released by the Fiest firm. As this 
is also the title of your song, and your evi- 
dent intention is to exploit your number 
with the idea of attracting the attention of 
the larger publishers, it seems best to drop 
the plan entirely, for under the circum- 
stances it can only be unsuccessful. No 
other publisher would care to bring out 
exactly the same title as the Fiest issue. 
Furthermore, there is the question of copy- 
right infringement to consider. 


J. W., Durham.—The plan you mention 
is far from practical, and from appearances 
the operators are untrustworthy. They 
surely know that professional copies alone 
will scarcely promote a demand for any 
song, and as the whole plan is built around 
the use of professional copies, it is doomed 
to failure from the start. It seems to me 
that your “firm” is trying hard to sell you 
“printing,” and lacking the facilities to get 
out anything but trial copies, they are bend- 
ing their energies to “sell” you trial copies. 

It is a foolish plan. Just add a few dol- 
lars more to the appropriation and you can 
secure regular printed editions. You can 
sell these; you can’t the others. 





K. B., Brooklyn.— From your description 
I take it that Roget’s “Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases” is the book you 
need. Yes, it can be procured from THE 
Writer’s DicEst at $2.50 the copy. “Writ- 
ing the Popular Song” is a most excellent 
book on song writing, and can also be 
purchased from THe Writer’s Dicest. 
The price is $1.75 per copy. 
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YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 


editors will want. 


writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story 





For every editor is looking for new, well trained 


The editors are 
e will supply 


the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. We refer to— 


The Ideal Course In 


This is a practical Course, designed for 
the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, 
“What is it that constitutes a 
story?” Nine out of ten writers fail be- 
cause they cannot answer this simple but 


which is, 


important question. 
the author takes you through all the im- 
portant subjects of theme selection, plot 
development, suspense, climax, prepara- 
tion of manuscript, and selling. 


Short Story Writing 


Then, step by step, 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 





The Contents 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2, How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 


Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
You Know, 

Lesson 4. Themes are Everywhere. 

Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 

Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 

Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
Crisis.” 

Lesson 9. How to Secure ‘“‘Sus- 
pense.” 


Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 

Lesson 11, Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 

Lesson 13, The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color, 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
clusion. 

Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Characters, 

Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Literary Form. 

Lesson 19, What the Editors Want. 

Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 

Lesson 22, Preparing the Manu- 
script, 

Lesson 23. Originality, 

Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 








In the Ideal Progressive 
Lessons we have a feature 
possessed by no. other 
Course. In order to keep 
our student absolutely up to the 
minute, we have just added to 
our regular Ideal Course twelve 
supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared each week and sent to 
the student after he has finished 
his regular Course. There is 
absolutely no charge for this 
extra service, which will give 
you the benefit of the very 
latest ideas in writing and sell- 
ing your stories, 

Free Criticism Service 

Criticism service on two manu- 
scripts is included with the 
course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times 
as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a 
whole, to send in two manu- 
scripts which put into practice 
the lessons you have _ been 
you are enabled to find out your 
studying. From the criticism 
weaknesses; how you may 


strengthen your work; in what 
line to work hardest. This 
criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course, 

Special Offer 

The regular price of the 
IDEAL COURSE — with our 
Progressive Lesson Feature and 
Criticism Service included — is 
$5. But—for a limited time— 
we will extend the offer to in- 
clude a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST — 
twelve issues, each number full 
of helpful articles on writing, 
with a list of the newest mar- 
kets—absolutely without any ad- 
ditional cost to you whatsoever. 

If you are already a subscriber 
to the Writer’s igest, your 
subscription will be extended 
one year; or you may have the 
year’s subscription entered for 
some friend, 

If you wish, you need send 
no money. Just fill out the 
below blank, and pay the post- 
man — delivery. And our 
money-back guarantee is backed 
by a reputable firm with long 
years of honest service behind it. 





USE THIS COUPON 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


(1 $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 





710 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen :—Please send me the 
Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST for one year, with free criticism of MS. 


CO I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers the Course, 


It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the lessons and 
magazine can be returned within three days from their receipt, 
and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question. 
NOME coc vcvnce000s senses FePees otoresoesecsossoceseesesécess 


“Ideal” Course on Short 





























THE WRITER’S MARKET 








All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column, 











Prize Contests 
In order to stimufate interést in the forthcom- 
ing W. W. Hodkinson picture, “Just Like a 
Woman,” three prizes of $125, $50 and $25 are 
being offered for the best second choruses of the 
theme song bearing the same title as the photo- 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Allow an efficient typist—a former court reporter— 
to type your novels, short stories, plays, poetry, lec- 
tures, etc. Neatness and disnatch a feature of my 
service. Straight copying, 75c to $1.00 per_ 1000 
words. This price includes one carbon copy. Minor 
errors corrected, 


MRS. K. G. TRUITT, Valdosta, Ga. 








NAME YOUR CHARACTERS FITTINGLY 
It helps sell your work — this book tells how. 
Written for use in real life. “HOW TO 
NAME” is welcomed by writers of fiction, 
poetry and drama, because of its numberless 
hints on what to do and what to avoid in 
ch oosing names. The “New York Evening 

World” calls it ‘Very good advice.’ 
50 Cents, postpaid. 
D. McQUEEN CO. Box 724, Cincinnati. O. 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! Have your short stories, 
noyels, poems and photoplays typewritten neatly 
and accurately. I will prepare your manuscripts 
properly, suitable to the most discriminating editor. 
Low rates. Write for terms. 


BERTHA Y. DESILETS 


Authors’ Agent 
32 Dracut St. Lowell, Mass. 








WANTED 
AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TO TYPE 
Work Guaranteed. 
Write for terms. 


Cc. A. STRICKLAND 
P. O. Box 697 Kalamazoo, Mich. 














ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 
40 
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play. “The chorus words must fit the music of 
the song, which unas been placed on sale at all 
music dealers, and must depict the various ways 
that the expression, ‘just ‘like a woman,’ can be 
used. All lyrics must be submitted only to the 
G. S. Haskins Productions, 1775 Orchid Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. No nmaanuscripts will be re- 
turned. Contest closes July 15th. All contest- 
ants will receive an autographed photo of Miss 
Grace Haskins, world’s youngest movie producer.” 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is offering the following prizes for the 
most practical, helpful letters on “your use of 
Sherwin-Williams products, “The object of the 
contest is to get actual true stories that could 
be used in advertisements to prove the beauty, 
economy, convenience, long life, or increased 
value of property resulting from the use of 
Sherwin-Williams paints, varnishes, stains, enam- 
els, or other products. Less credit will be given 
to the wording or literary style of the letters 
than to the information they contain. You must 
be able to prove the statements you make with 
evidence in the form of photographs, dates, the 
names and addresses of people familiar with the 
facts on which the letters are based, etc. The 
competition closes May 15th. It would be well 
for interested writers to send to the Sherwin- 
Williams Company for complete details.” 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 1807 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich., is offering eight prizes 
for the best articles of 500 words up, descriptive 
of interesting and successful merchandizing ef- 
forts by retail dealers in building materials: 
$50 for the best article; $25 each for the two 
next best; $10 each for the five next best. The 
contest is open until May 1, 1923. The article 
should give names, dates and places, and the 
facts should be accurately set forth. The article 
may cover the sale of a building material specialty 
such as the coal chute or a package receiver; 
or a hum-drum staple—such as oak flooring and 
pine sheathing or roll-roofing, or perhaps stucco. 
It may have to do with the sale of a single bill 
of goods or a whole season’s campaign. It may 
include details of advertising copy or publicity 
efforts of any kind or the sales arguments of an 
individual salesman. It must, however, describe 
performance in the actual sale of building ma- 
terials by recognized dealers and it must tell pre- 
cisely how the thing was done. 





Alvan T. Simonds, member of the board of 
directors of the United States Chamber of Com 
merce, offers two prizes, one of $1,000 and the 
other of $500, for the best essays written by 
students of a high school, trade school, or normal 
school on “The Lack of Economic Intelligence, 
aid Some of the Injuries It Has Caused to Indi- 
vidual and General Welfare in the United States 
since 1860.” Further particulars can be obtained 

















by addressing the Simonds Economic Prize Con- 
test, 470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


The hundred-dollar prize offered by the Forest 
Theater, of Carmel, Calif., for a play suitable 
for presentation on its outdoor stage has been 
awarded to Helen Coale Crew (Mrs. Henry 
Crew), of Evanston, Ill, for a poetic drama of 
thirteenth Century Italy, called “The Cradle,” 
dealing with Saint Francis and the Children’s 
Crusade. 

The literary committee of the Kansas City Art 
Institute have announced the winners in their 
second annual literary contest, as follows: 

PoeEtrRY. 


First—“‘Autumn Woods,” John E. Wilson, 
Osborne, Kansas. 

Second—“The Crow,” Kirke Mechem, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Third—“Denied,” Patricia Lowdermilk, Galena, 
Kansas. 

Honorable Mention. 

“Pilgrim’—A, B. Leigh, Hutchinson, Kan. 

“Winter Winds’—Beryl Kenworthy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

“A Fancy”’—Annabel A. Garvey, Topeka, Kan. 

“In a Country Churchyard” — Mary Leedy 
Flanigan, Carthage, Mo. 

“The Gold Star’—Avis Murphy Sweet, Minne- 
apolis, Kan. 

“The Flag in the Hearts of Men”’—Nina Hem- 
bling (address omitted). 

“To Flanders”—Charles Chester Jones, Marion, 
Kansas. 

Winners in the short story contest were: 

First—“The Terror,” Grace Reeve Fennel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Second—“The Tanner’s Daughter,’ Dena Os- 
borne Whitcomb, Lawrence, Kan. 

Third—“About Face,” Kirke Mechem, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

The D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, N. Y., 
will pay twenty dollars for stories 1,200 words 
in length. “They must be stories—that is, there 
must be a plot, with an obstacle which the char- 
acters overcome. Owing to the short length, it 
is important that the germ of the plot be a 
situation which will seem fresh and nevel to the 
reader. Avoid bitter realism, the risqué, grim 
tragedy, and the supernatural. What we want 
are dramatic, four- minute sneciaai of life at an 
interesting moment.’ 





The Gerlach-Barklow Company, Joliet, Ill. 
E. J. Barklow, Sentiment Editor. “We are in 
the market for high-class sentiments suitable for 
greeting cards covering the entire range from 
Christmas Greetings to Hallowe’en Greetings, 
condolence cards, sympathy cards, Mothers’ Day 
cards, Easter—in fact, ‘a card for every occa- 
sion, either prose or rhyme, grave or gay, 
humorous or serious, but always expressing 
human emotion in a human way, bearing in mind 
that the object of the greeting card is to scatter 
sunshine and make people happier. Our minimum 
rate is 50c a line. If sentiments are not worth 
that to us, we do not care for them.” Manu- 
scripts are reported on within one day to three 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance. 
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Lyric Writers! 


Have you really excellent song ideas? 
If so, and you wish music composed to 
them, ask for my composing plan. 


Please include stamp. 


C.S. Millspaugh 


94 West Warwick, N. Y. 








WANTED—COPY WORK. Poetry, manu- 
scripts, photoplays; all kinds of copying 
done reasonably. Address: 

MISS JUANITA BEITMANN 
184 Wentworth St. Charleston, S. C. 











Photoplays and Stories Wanted for Cali- 
fornia producers. Manuscripts rewritten, 
criticised, published, copyrighted, mar- 
keted, etc. Address: 

ALBERT W. WALLACE 
728 Lafayette St. Utica, New York 








AUTHORS MANUSCRIPTS 
Editorial Service, MSS. criticised, revised, 
typed. Typing, 50 cents per 1000 words. 
One carbon copy. 
Typing -“_ Revising Bureau of Americus 
M. L. Prescott, Gen’] Mgr. 
1120 Elm Ave. Americus, Ga. 











AUTHORS: Let an authors’ secretary of 
long experience prepare your manuscript 
for publication. 50c per 1000 words, includ- 
ing one carbon copy. 


JANET WEBER 
2058 North Clark Street Chicago 








Manuscripts typed and Revised by expert 
who is well versed in English rhetoric 
and understands publishers’ requirements. 
Write for rates. 

MARY ALICE GRENELLE 
2406 Telegraph Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 








Western Authors! Your manuscripts can 
be neatly typed by an experienced typist 
of the West. 45c per thousand words, 
with carbon copy. Work neatly and 
promptly done. 


Ss. L. SANDSTROM 
25 West Watts St. Portland, Oregon 
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Fifty per cent of the selling value of a story 


or photoplay depends on the way in which it is 
prepared. I have had eighteen years’ experience, 
and will correct and type your manuscripts promptly. 
Write for terms. 


IDA E. SEVERANCE 
P, O. Box 760 Knoxville, Tenn. 








I Am An Expert Literary Critic 


I read, criticise, correct and suggest markets for 
the amateur. Have helped hundreds to the “sales 
route.” Short stories and scenarios a specialty, 84c 
per 1000 words. No checks accepted. Typing extra. 


ELYSABETH MANLEY 
100 E. 8ist St. New York City 








FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE hee 
Boston 34 Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and accurately 
40 Cents per thousand words, including one 
carbon copy. 
LOUISE FEISKORN 
321 Whitaker Bldg. Davenport, Iowa 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
50c per 1000 words, including one carbon 
copy. Return postage paid. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











Writers! 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE. We will make salable 
scenarios from your stories, any kind, at a low cost 
to you; we will also arrange so you can get scenarios 
copyrighted in your own name before submitting them 
to producers. Send MSS. with stamped envelope for 
our estimate. Our many popular scenarios, including 
“A Broken Triangle,’ “The He-Man,” ‘His Kid,” 
“Her Mother’s Daughter” and “Get a Wife,” will 
prove that yours can enjoy the same popularity if 
written by us. Ask music dealers for our musical 
hits, “My Mother’s Lullaby,” “The Kid’ and “In 
Our Monoplane Built for Two.” 


THE ADRIANCE TYPING AND PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY 
Westerlo, N. Y. 


Publishers of “Home Occupations,” the home 
workers’ official organ, 10c stamps per copy; $1.00 
per year in advance, 








The American Trade Press Syndicate, 220 
West 42nd St., New York City, is in the market 
for high-class industrial, trade, and technical 
articles. “Only first-class and authoritative ma- 
terial will be considered. The American Trade 
Press Syndicate is a new syndicate in the indus- 
trial field, and besides distributing weekly news 
releases, supplies clients with special and feature 
articles in their respective fields. Rates vary 
from %c a word up to as high as 2c a word 
where special assignments require thorough re- 
search. The Syndicate will be glad to consider 
manuscripts and to communicate with contrib- 
utors. The customary commission of 15 per cent 
will be charged by the Syndicate for sales made. 
The Syndicate invites first-class industrial writers 
to write to Mr. Myron S. Blumenthal, Editor, 
220 West 42nd street. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK, 33 West 49th St., 
New York City, announces that it is “supplied 
with sufficient material to last for some time to 
come.” 

The following magazines, published by the 
Lightner Publishing Corporation, 609 Iberville 
St., New Orleans, La., “are prepared in full by 
the editorial staff, and so are not at this time on 
the market for any outside matter whatever”: 
The Rice Journal, The Fish and Oyster Reporter, 
and The Gulf Marine Register. 

The One-Fifty Newspaper Service, St. Louis, 
Mo., writes: “We are not in the market for 
contributions, our syndicate material being pre- 
pared by a competent staff.” 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 6 North Michigan Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., desires us to state that “contribu- 
tions are not paid for.” 

The Hallworth Printing Company, Wooster, 
Ohio, received such a hearty response to their 
call in THe Dicest for manuscripts that “we 
will be well supplied until November Ist.” 


The Dench Window Display Service, 3052 
Emmons Ave., Sheepshead Bay, New York 
(editor, Ernest A. Dench), is is the market for 
unusual store window and interior displays deal- 
ing with the following events: St. Patrick’s Day, 
Easter, April Fool’s Day, Carnivals, Lent, May 
Day, Mother’s Day, Memorial Day, June Brides, 























WRITERS! Your MSS. of whatever nature 
promptly prepared for publication, with 
minor corrections and carbon copy, at 
minimum charge of 50c per thousand 
words; poems, 2c per line. 

MISS E. R. JONES, Authors’ Typist 
Box 653, Asheville, N. C. 








“SAY IT WITH TYPING” 


Send me your copying and revising on 
all manuscript, books, photoplays, poems, 
etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 


terms. 
MRS. T. L. STALLINGS 
88 Norcross St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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June Graduates, Independence Day, School Open- 
ing, Labor Day, MHallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year's, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday. Brand 
new material for use during the following year 
is needed, but payment is made within one month 
of submittance. Give name and full address of 
store written up in each and every case. No 
syndicated material is required. Displays can 
deal with practically any line of merchandise. 
Each display to be written up in from 100 to 
300 words.” 


LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. Editor, Ruth Agnes Abeling. 
Issued weekly; 15 cents a copy. Can use love 
stories from three to six thousand words in 
length. Reports on manuscripts within a week; 
pays on acceptance. 


EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD, 259 Spadina 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. Editor, Katherine M. Cald- 
well. Issued monthly; $2 a year; 20c a copy. 
Can use short fiction—three to six thousand 
words, and articles from 1,500 to 3,000 words in 
length on subjects of keen and general interest 
to women. No photographs. 


LAUNDRY AGE, 1478 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, J. M. Thacker. Issued monthly; 
$3 a year. “Only matter with a direct bearing 
on power laundry industries are wanted, not mat- 
ter for consumption by the public. Will not ac- 
cept articles from anyone who writes for com- 
peting publications. Our rate of pay is the high- 
est in the laundry trade paper field.” The rate 
depends upon the nature of the individual article. 
Photographs are occasionally used; payment on 
publication. 





THE FARMER’S WIFE, St. Paul, Minn. 
Issued monthly at 50c a copy. “We need sea- 
sonal fiction — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year’s, etc. Also three-part serials. It need not 
be farm stuff, but must be clean all the way 
through.” A few photographs are used. Manu- 
scripts are reported on “just as soon as possible— 
from one day to three weeks.” Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 

NATIONAL GROCER, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, O. F. Byxbee. Issued 
monthly; $1 a year; 15c a copy. “We do not 
publish news items, but so far as possible devote 
its entire contents to business-building plans 
which grocers have used and found successful. 
You may occasionally run across an unusual ad- 
vertising stunt used by a grocer to increase his 
business and you will find that we are always in 
the market for anything of this character. These 
items are run in a department entitled ‘What 
Grocers Are Doing to Increase Trade.’ Another 
feature which we endeavor to have in each issue 
is one or more stories under the title of ‘Grocers 
Who Have Made Good.’ If you find a man who 
has built up an unusually successful business, you 
might submit a story of 1,500 to 2,000 words 
dwelling particularly on his policies or plans of 
advertising which he may have used to bring 
about this result. These stories should be illus- 


208 S. LaSalle St., 





MANUSCRIPTS, Short Stories, Novels 
and Poems neatly and accurately typed. 
Rates and samples sent upon request. 

ADA I. KORNHAUS 
Authors’ Representative 


Box 99 Adrian, Missouri 








YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 
When we have done one job of typing for 
you, you will never forget our address and 
the quality of our work. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Manuscripts correctly typed in form re- 
quired by publishers. Fifty cents a thou- 
sand words. One carbon copy. 

MARIE ROSBOROUGH 
501 Kelly Ave. Wilkinsburg, Pa. 








Manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed by an expert typist on bond paper 
with one carbon copy at 40 cents per 
1000 words. Special attention given tech- 
nical form, punctuation and spelling. 

A. J. GILLESPIE 
154 Warren Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 








FREE — Editorial Revising — FREE 
Distinctive and Dependable 
TYPEWRITING 
50c per 1000 Words 
LORENZO A. HARRINGTON 
Box 268, R. F. D. No. 1 Fruitvale, Cal. 








GREETING CARD WRITERS 
“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 
Get this book. *Twill pay you well. 
Has the list of those who buy 
And companies you'd best not try. 
Greeting Card game told in 4000 een, with most 
complete market list published. $1.0 


B. J. AND ROBERT N. STANNARD 
329 Bainbridge Street Brooklyn, New York 








AUTHORS’ ATTENTION! 

It is highly essential that manuscripts be copied in 
neat, accurate magner, and strictly in accordance 
with the technical form demanded by editors. This 
is my specialty. Prompt and efficient service. Terms, 
50c per 1000 words, including carbon copy. 

0. W. CREWS 
Authors’ Representative. 


1345 Pennsylvania Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 











AUTHORS’ SECRETARY 


No private secretary could take more interest in 
preparing and typing your manuscript for the pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. 50c to $1.00 per thousand words, 
Poetry, 1c to 5c per line, 


W. S. BURGESS 
117 So. 50th St. Omaha, Neb. 
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The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save long 


Do you want to save time? 
books and files for 


hours spent searching in libraries, 
information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, woras, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


special 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


For the enclosed $2.50 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: 
by W. R. Kane. 


please send me The Writer’s Book, 





MIR 6 icc cies Bbw waieig Sioa mle eas hind b/6 beloe 4 Owe 9 eA aire iS ere 
IE, fo cin cacev creat sk ow ebanestevinaseres seiien sawneee 
AUTHORS! AUTHORS! Manuscripts, 

Photoplays, etc., carefully typewritten. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for terms. 
DARWIN E. NEITZ 
Authors’ Representative 
Renovo, Pa. 








to Editor’s demands, 


Manuscripts typed according 
invluded., 


50 cents per thousand words, 

Poems, 2c per line. Neat, accurate work, 

bond paper. Prompt service. Return postage paid. 
Western Reserve Typing Bureau 


Daisy C. Chapman, Mgr. 
North Fairfield, Ohio 


carbon 
on good 


L. B. 27. 








EARL C. VAN LOAN 
Writers’ Agent 
Manuscripts of all kinds neatly typewritten with all 
rules and formalities observed. One carbon copy, 


errors in spelling and punctuation corrected free of 
satisfaction 


charge. Accurate work, prompt service, : 
guaranteed. Write for terms and samples of work. 
Delhi, New York 








PRINTING for Authors and Typists 
We specialize on Letterheads, Envelopes 
and Imitation Typewritten Letters for 
Authors and Typists. Samples on request. 

For best printing at lowest prices write 


JOURNAL PRINTING COMPANY 





Dept. Tallapoosa, Ga. 








trated with photographs of the grocer and of his 
store. If you can furnish us with any material 
such as described we shall be glad to hear from 
you at any time.” Payment is made on publica- 


tion. 
FASHIONABLE DRESS, 250 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Editor, Frances L. Scher. 


$3 a year; 35c a copy. “Can use arti- 
subjects of interest to the modern 
woman of culture—beauty, fashion, education, 
entertainment, etiquette, etc.” Photographs are 
used. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on publication. 


Monthly ; 
cles on any 


POPULAR RADIO, 9 East 40th St., New 
York City. Editor, Kendall Banning. "Issued 
monthly; $2 a year; 20c a copy. “Chief demand 
is for short articles of practical helpfulness to 
the radio amateur and novice: Can ‘use articles 
of a ‘popular science’ type that have a direct or 
indirect bearing upon radio phenomena, in theory 
and practice. No fiction or poetry.” Photographs 
are used. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment is made on acceptance. 





168 W. 28rd St., 
Senarens. Issued 
“Our requirements 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 
New York City. Editor, Lu. 
semi-monthly; 10c a copy. 
are for purely detective stories—short stories 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words, and novelettes from 
10,000 to 12,000 words. Anything but murder 
mysteries. We want rapid action, suspense, and 
a slight love interest. Payment is made on accept- 
ance at rates which vary according to the mate- 
rial submitted.” Manuscripts are reported upon 
promptly. 





MATERIALS, 1807 East Grand 


BUILDING 
Editor, Harvey Whip- 


Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
ple. Published monthly; $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. 
“Wants articles of interest and value to the 
retail dealer in building supplies Bases er 
stories of sales methods, advertising methods, 
warehouse keeping, storeroom management, costs, 
specialties—definite material, giving, if possible, 
names and places. Generalities in policy cannot 
be used. Photographs are desirable when ac- 
companied by comment and explanation. Short 
stories are occasionally used, when specific ques- 
tions confronting the dealer are dealt with and 
interesting material given. Short articles pre- 
ferred, snappy and readable; limit, 2,500 words, 
however.” Manuscripts are ’ reported on within 
a week, and payment is made on publication, at 
rates varying from 3c -to » 1% a word. 








CAPPER’S FARMER, Topeka, Kan., Samuel 
O. Rice, Editor, “is in the market for a large 
number of photographs of handy farm devices 
with short descriptive text. Nearly any device 
used about the farm is acceptable if the photo- 
graph will reproduce. Unusual uses for machin- 
ery, either in the field or the house, are especially 
desired. Photographs of beautiful farm homes, 
not necessarily elaborate, but attractive and con- 
venient, also are desired. In every case it is 
essential that the name, initials and address of 
the owner of the farm on which the pictures were 
taken be given. Without the complete name and 
address photographs will not be accepted. This 
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AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Have your photoplays, stories and poems 
typewritten in correct technical form that 
will appeal to editors. Write for terms. 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
Box 263 Johnstown, Pa. 








WRITERS! A _ neat, correctly written 
manuscript compels an editor’s attention. 
Have yours typed by a professional. 
Terms on request. 

G. M. DOMINICK 
1813 North Wells St. Chicago, Il. 








DOLLARS LOST 
Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours 
while telling you how I wrote and published my 
songs. Songs “Just Shine Your Eyes On Me” and 
“Babe Ruth,” each 20c. My letter of advice, 60c. 
All $1.00, postpaid. Or, either offer, at its separate 


sah JEREMY. GOLD 
P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. 











TYPING OF MANUSCRIPTS AND 
POEMS NEATLY DONE. 


Rates Reasonable. 


H. M. KLINGE 
6665 Bantry Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 








BE A NEWSPAPER ARTIST! 


Win fortune and fame. THE MANUEL 
ROSENBERG COURSE IN NEWSPAPER 
ART tells you how. 71 Lessons and 160 
illustrations. Drawing made easy. Com- 
plete instruction in drawing layouts, let- 
tering, illustration, cartooning and sketch- 
ing, and all newspaper assignments. Ten 
years experience as staff artist of im- 
portant American dailies. Order TODAY. 
Send $5 cash or order C. 0. D. Your money 
refunded if you do not agree that this is 


@) @) 





* a the greatest art course value ever offered. 
j pean MANUEL ROSENBERG, Butler Bidg., WD., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Copied by experienced typist, ready for 


publisher. Rates on application. 


T. P. POINTDEXTER 
Etowah, Tenn. 











BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
- Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 








Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST when writing to advertisers 


Makes Poetry Writing Easy 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you’ll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 


The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 

Don’t be without it another day. 


Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 


postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find hae 50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY 


PE ME titi aaa bhocs SA veel roan dirssancteewe 











1836 Champa Street 


“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 
$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 


Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines. 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
Denver, Colo. 
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CAN YOU WRITE INTERESTING AND 
FASCINATING STORIES FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN? 


Do your stories have real plot and action, and do 
they have some helpful purpose? If so, you will be 
interested in submitting manuscript to Dew Drops, 
During the next four weeks we are planning to pur- 
chase one hundred and fifty stories for readers from 
six to eight years of age, 

While our paper is intended for Sunday-school 
children, our effort has always been to avoid the 
goody-goody stories that are seldom read and that 
often represent an unhealthy or abnormal idea of 
religion. We believe that the most helpful stories 
must, first of all, entertain and amuse; but, in doing 
so, they must also inspire the readers with a love 
for and sympathy with right conduct, Good acts 
must be associated in their minds with interesting 
and entertaining situations, 

We believe that the story built out of- the occupa- 
tions and playtimes of children, in which relation- 
ships between children are played up instead of be- 
tween children and adults, is the best. There is a 
great need for encouraging right conduct between 
children as they play together. Educators tell us 
that this is the weakest spot in all of our efforts at 
child training. 

Make use of humorous situations occasionally, and 
thus turn the laugh upon the selfish, smarty, or 
overbearing child. 

Pure nonsense stories or those with animals or 
objects talking are not wanted. We do not care 
for fairy stories, but can use a few pretty or humor- 
ous legends which have a helpful purpose. , 

We do not want stories of an over-exciting or lurid 
nature, but the difficulty with over ninety per cent 
of stories sent us is that they have very little plot 
action or even surprise. Uniess your story has some 
little mystery with a surprise, unless something 
really happens, unless there is a thrill for the reader, 
do not send it to us. : 

Stories should be from 600 to 900 words in length. 
Include both boy and girl characters, or submit 
stories for boys and others for girls, These should 
be seasonable to use during the months of January, 
February and March. ‘ 

Sample copy of Dew Drops and booklet to writers 
will be sent upon request. Address: 


DEW DROPS, 
Editorial Department, 
David C. Cook Publishing Company 
Elgin, Illinois 








PACIFIC MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
P. O. Box 1048. Sacramento, Cal. 


PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c a thousand words, including carbon. 
50c a thousand words tor revising. 


Prompt Service. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








AUTHORS! 


A distinctive service is offered in the 
correction and revision of manuscripts 
by college graduates trained in English 
and its correct expression. 

Department for accurate typing by ex- 
perts. No experimentation here. Work 
guaranteed. Write! Or submit manu- 


scripts for prices. 
CORRECTION AND REVISION BUREAU 
J. R. SCOTT, Pres. 
90914 Broad Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














applies also to farm devices. Capper’s Farmer 
also is in the market for short farm stories on 
successful production, marketing, management, 
of both crops and livestock, particularly instances 
of successful co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions and community action along these lines. 
Every story should be accompanied, if possible, 
by good photographs on glossy paper. Manu- 
scripts are reported upon promptly, and liberai 
payment is made for material that is acceptable.” 





AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass., conducts a monthly prize 
photographic contest, open to both professional 
and amateur photographers. “Not more than 
three prints may be entered in any monthly com- 
petition, mounted or unmounted. Entries for 
each month will be closed on the 15th. Prints 
must be sent by individuals and not by two or 
more competitors in collaboration. Prints should 
be sent express or postage fully prepaid. If any- 
thing beyond title and sender’s name and address 
are placed upon the back, prints are subject to 
first-class postage. If mailed at third-class rates, 
the coupon and postage for return must be sent 
in a separate letter of notification. Every print 
submitted must have full data filled out on a 
form obtainable from the above. Prints will be 
returned on/y if request is made at time of entry, 
and if postage accompanies them. There are two 
classes, Junior and Senior. Entries in the Junior 
Class will be accepted from those who have not 
won five prizes in our competitions. Prizes of 
$10, $5 and $3 in value in the Senior Class and 
of $5 and $2 in the Junior Class will be placed 
at the disposal of the judges each month. They 
may also award the Honorable Mention and 
Commendation at their discretion. A six months’ 
subscription to American Protography is awarded 
with each Honorable Mention.” 


RAW MATERIALS, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York City. Editor, William Crawford Hirsch. 
Published monthly; $1 a year; 15c a copy. Can 
use “articles dealing with new phases of raw 
materials, used in engineering industries, such 


as ores, minerals, metals, iron, steel, copper, 
aluminum, rubber, rare timbers, plastics, and 
parts, such as gears, pinions, bushings, etc. 


No article over 2,500 words and none that is not 
accompanied by original photographs wanted. 
Photographs are indispensable. Manuscripts are 
reported on within three days, and payment is 
made on publication at the rate of from $6 to 
$10 per thousand words, and extra for photo- 
graphs.” 

THE PHOTO-MINIATURE, a Magazine of 
Photographic Information, published at 103 Park 
Ave., New York City. Editor, John A. Tennant. 
Issued monthly; $4 a year; 40c a copy. Needs 
are for “monographs of 10,000 words with illus- 
trations; sternly practical, based on experience, 
telling how and why. No waste of words or 
space writing. Pays $50 on acceptance. Submit 
idea and scheme first for approval, on any branch 
of photographic work.” Manuscripts are reported 
on within two to three weeks. 

NOR’-WEST FARMER, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Editor, H. B. Smith. Issued semi-monthly; $1 a 
year; 5c a copy. Needs are for “practical farm 
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articles, dealing with Western Canada or the 
States. We do not want fiction or short stories. 
Can use articles on farm mechanics—how to 
make things useful in house or on farm; articles 
on fur farming. No photographs of a general 
nature are required, but can use good photo- 
graphs suitable for covers, preferably from pro- 
fessional photographers.” Manuscripts are re- 
norted on within two weeks, and payment is made 
on acceptance, the rate depending on the article 
itself. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 225 West 
39th St., New York City. Editor, S. N. Blossom. 
Issued monthly at $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. 
“Photographs and brief stories about new ma- 
chines, automobile accessories, household devices, 
etc., and about human interest happenings with 
a scientific or mechanical twist.” Photographs 
with each manuscript are essential. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week; payment on ac- 
ceptance. 


NATIONAL POLICE GAZETTE, 338 Pearl 
St. New York City. Editor, Ralph D. Robinson. 
Issued weekly; $4 a year; 10c a copy. “No 
manuscripts wanted, but we use plenty of photos 
of news events and sports.” 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. Editor, Merle Thorp. Issued 
monthly ; $3 a year; 25c a copy. “We are in the 
market for articles of general interest to busi- 
ness men.” Photographs are used. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week, and payment is 
on acceptance, the rate varying with the nature 
of the subject and the reputation of the author. 








THE MUSIC TRADES, 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Editor, William J. Dougherty. Pub- 
lished weekly; $3 a year; 10c a copy. “We pub- 
lish all news of interest to the manufacturers of 
and dealers in musical instruments of all kinds. 
Photographs are used; manuscripts are reported 
on immediately upon their receipt, and payment 
is made on publication. 





RADIO WORLD, 1493 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, Roland Burke Hennessy. Pub- 
lished weekly; $6 a year; lic a copy. Technical 
radio articles and pictures are used. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks, and payment 
is made on publication at the rate of one cent a 
word. 


RETAIL DRUGGIST, 250 West Lafayette 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. Editor, Herbert G. 
Stanaland. Published monthly; $1 a year; ldc 
a copy. “Can use merchandising articles giving 
actual experiences of druggists in selling goods, 
as well as samples of advertising sent out.” 
Manuscripts are reported upon at once, and pay- 
ment is made upon publication—* we ask writers 
to set their own price. 





GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. Frederick E. Mor- 
rison, Editor. Issued weekly at $2 a year; 5c 
a copy. “Articles acceptable for publication in 
Grit cover the entire field of human achievement, 
but they must meet definite requirements for the 
Magazine Department and Feature Sections. The 
subject treated must be of live general interest— 
susceptible of visualization by means of illustra- 
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MANUSCRIPTS COPIED 


Stories, Photoplays, etc., copied neatly, ac- 
curately and in accordance with editors’ 
requirements. Write for terms. 


PEARL POWERS 
1415 ist Ave., No. Seattle, Wash. 











WRITERS! ! ! 
You want your manuscripts to 
—present an attractive appearance, 
—be correctly typed and accurately punctuated, 
—go over the top. 
We feel confident we can help you. Prices on 


request. 
THE WRITER’S AID 
906 S. Clark Mexico, Missouri 








LEARN THE ART OF VERSIFICATION 

Put your poetic thoughts into correct, artistic form. 
My Course in Versification tells you how. Sample 
lesson, 50 cents. 

Send me your poems for criticism and guaranteed 
revision. Criticism, 25 cents. Revision, 5 cents a line, 


ALICE McFARLAND 
Poetry Critic Chase City, Virginia 








Authors’ Stories, Photoplays Correctly 
Typewritten, five cents per hundred words. 
Market tips, helpful advice. Personal at- 
tention given. No circular letter answers. 


WALTER MATTHEWS 
Buchanan, Ga. 








AUTHORS! 


Have your manuscripts and poems properly pre- 
pared by an expert typist. Work guaranteed to be 
done promptly, accurately and strictly in accordance 
with Editor’s requirements. Rates reasonable. Sam- 
ple of work furnished upon request. 


ETTA McDANIEL iis 
New Plymouth, Ohio 








WRITERS! Manuscripts of all kinds type- 
written according to publisher’s require- 
ments. Reasonable rates. For further 
information write 


H. A. GERBERDING 
754 Sixth Ave. San Francisco, Cal. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Minor errors cor- 

rected. Minimum charge, 50c per thousand 

words, including one carbon copy. 
ALICE I. HOBBS 

Box 254 Iron River, Wis. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED by one who devotes his 
whole time to that work. I am not a “‘spare-timer.’ 
Numerous clients, without exception, are repeating 
orders. That’s the answer, Rates, 75c per thou- 
sand words, including minor corrections and carbon 


sina C. M. GEORGE 
1917 Perrysville Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted by Praducers 


A Valuable 
Money Making Field 


Try it! — Mail us an idea, in any 
form, at once for free examination 
and criticism. 


We give our honest {services *}to 
amateurs who would convert their 
thoughts into dollars. 


No Experience Necessary 
Free Booklet Sent On Request 


Cosmopolitan Photoplay Studio 
91 154 Nassau St.,' New, York 
‘ Suite 624, Dept. E 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately. 
Prompt service. Errors in spelling and 
punctuation corrected. Write for rates and 


samples. 
R. T. GRANNATT 
1224 G Street Sacramento, Cal. 








SPECIAL RATES FOR TYPING 


Autkors’ Manuscripts, Scenarios, etc., typed at 40c 
per 1000 words. All manuscripts are typed neatly, 
accurately and in technical form; and a carbon copy 
of each is made. 


JOHN E. DORWART 
845 Beaver St. Lancaster, Pa. 











LYRIC WRITERS! 


Don’t waste any more time trying to put your 
lyrics over with poor music, or none at all. To 
face the publishers’ attention it must be in finished 
shape (words and music) and of the highest quality. 

I can give you a master melody and arrangement 
for your lyric that will put it in a class by itself. 
Something original and distinctive, and the best you 
can procure. Several publishers have told me my 
work was the best they had seen this year. 

My terms are twenty dollars for a complete piano 
copy, ready for publisher. or printer. It takes time 
and effort to build a real melody and this is the 
least it can be done for. Don’t delay, send your best 
lyric NOW. You will never regret it. 


BUNYAN MORGAN 
2525 Monroe, Corvallis, Ore. 





tion. To be acceptable the subject must have 
originality—that is, must be either some subject 
new and fresh to the general reader, or some 
new phase or development of an old subject. It 
must have ideas, and these ideas must be set 
forth understandingly and interestingly. Com- 
prehensive inscriptions together with name and 
address of contributor should be on the back of 
each photograph submitted, or on slip of paper 
securely attached. Grit pays from $5 to $10 a 
column for text, according to value, and for 
photographs from $1 to $3 each. Special features 
should not exceed 2,500 words in length—articles 
of 1,800 to 2,200 words generally preferred. It 
is highly essential that such articles be accom- 
panied by 8 to 12 photographs. Care in selection 
of photographs is as necessary as judgment in 
composition of the article. The story must tell 
itself in pictures. Shorter miscellany articles of 
from 600 to 1,200 words need from three to six 
photographs for illustration. Unused photographs 
are always returned. Grit’s ‘Odd, Strange and 
Curious’ page is devoted to short stories of the 
unique and eccentric throughout the world. While 
manuscripts should have at least 200 words, they 
should not exceed 400 words, and must be illus- 
trated by at least one photograph. Illustrated 
articles having special appeal to women and chil- 
dren should contain 200 to 600 words and be ac- 
companied by one to four photographs. All com- 
munications are examined in order of receipt. 
Manuscripts and photographs retained for fur- 
ther consideration and probable use are ac- 
knowledged; those rejected are returned. Arti- 
cles used are paid for the week following pub- 
lication.” 


PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Carl C. Proper, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a year; 5c a copy. “Will be in the 
market after the first of June for short-stories 
and an occasional serial of the distinctly American 
type. Short-stories should not exceed 3,500 words 
in length and serials should not exceed 75,000 
words. Because of limited space conditions, it 
is desirable that every paragraph carry a full 
percentage of action, suspense or human interest. 
We have found most successful in our columns 
those plots which deal with the typical American 
family, the trials of its individual members, and 
the atmosphere of happiness which is the home 
ideal. We have enjoyed splendid appreciation 
from our readers for the historical plot, where 
some important figure in history has been the 
central character and where the every-day life 
of this character has keen translated into terms 
of human understanding. The adventure and 
out-of-door story is always popular. The big 
virile, wholesome love story goes without saying. 
And the humorous story of child life for grown- 
ups, or of grown-up characters viewed amusingly 
but sympathetically, proves invaluable. And 
finally, _ perhe ips chiefly, De thes. 102k s Popular Monthly 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 
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is interested in the story of every-day men and 
women in their struggles against ordinary ob- 
stacles and their victory over them, portraying 
the eternal striving of the human soul toward 
happiness and the realization that contentment 
may come in the out-of-the-way or obscure places 
of life.’ Photographs are rarely used, though 
interest in food photographs, where attractive 
servings or cooking preparations are clearly 
shown. Report usually within one week. Pay- 
ment is made midway between acceptance and 
publication. Rate, from one to four cents a word 
for fiction; two cents a word for features. 


PLURAL MAGAZINE, Box 393, Abilene, 
Kansas, E. J. Berry, Editor, is again in the market 
for short stories of adventure and mystery; fea- 
ture articles of a geographical nature; short 
poems, any subject; in fact, for any sort of ma- 
terial that is readable,-including timely photo- 
graphs. Material will be paid for upon accept- 
ance. Immediate attention and report will be 
given every article submitted.” 


WIERD TALES, Edwin Baird, Editor, 854 
North Clark St., Chicago, is announced. “I am 
still actively in the market for fiction for both 
magazines (Wierd Tales and Detective Tales), 
particularly novelette lengths. I get a surplus of 
shorts, but the novelettes are seemingly scarce. 
It seems almost impossible to get good ones. I 
can use any length up to 30,000 words.” Wierd 
Tales will feature strange and unusual stories— 
the kind of stories that are commonly denied 
admission to most magazines, such as those of 
Poe or Ambrose Pierce. Stories with a touch 
of horror, ghost stories, stories of terror and 
strange adventures, creepy and gooseflesh stories 
are desired. 


E, 627 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. Editor, Elsie F. Weil. Monthly; 
$3.50 a year; 35c a copy. “We are interested in 
material on little visited parts of the Orient, 
accompanied by good photographs. We use fic- 
tion written by authors who have an authentic 
knowledge of Oriental background and customs. 
Especially needed are short articles that will 
appeal particularly to Americans and bring the 
Orient vividly to American readers.” Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two to four weeks, 
and payment is made shortly after acceptance. 


ASIA MAGAZIN 


THE LAKE WINOLA MAGAZINE, Lake 
Winola, Pa., W. Hansen, Editor, “can use short 
articles on outdoor topics, from 300 to 1,100 
words in length—also occasional short stories 
relating to outdoor life. The magazine is a local 
publication selling for ten cents, and has a large 
subscription list.” 

HOLLAND’S a Dallas, Texas, 
(John W. Stayton, editor), is “in need of good, 
strong stories, embracing scien. We report on 
manuscripts within two or three sweeks, and pay 
within thirty days of acceptance.” 


HOME OCCUPATIONS, 705 Observatory 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. Editor, C. B. 
Isaacs. Issued monthly ; $1 a year; 10c a copy. 


By Mail from DR. RICHARD BURTON. Not 

simply some books or pamphlets—so-called 

Dr. Richard = ““lessons””—but a real course of study and per- 

Burton sonal instruction and correction of your Jessons 

by America’s greatest authority on the Short- 

Story viz: DR. RICHARD BURTON. He offers also a personal 

Revision and Criticism Service to a few amateurs and profes- 

sional writers. His students have made thousands from their 

stories—one nearly $100,000.00. Great opportunity for you 

to double your income or more in spare time, besides the pres- 

tige and influence of the successful writer. Costs nothing to 

investigate. Write today for FREE Book, ‘‘Short-Story Writ- 
ing,’’ and Profit Sharing Plan. 


Laird Extension Institute, 125 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





AUTHORS — WRITERS, ATTENTION! 
Expert Manuscript Typing. 
Increase selling value of your story fifty per cent; 
have it properly typed and revised. I do work 
neatly, promptly and efficiently, technical forms. 
Guarantee satisfaction. Let’s get acquainted. Write 
for terms or submit script. 
WALTER A. WENTZ 
Author’s Representative Shelby, North Carolina 








I SPECIALIZE IN TYPING AUTHORS’ 
MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
at low rates; write for terms. 

E. ATTINELLI 
445 E. 146th Street New York City 








LET ME TYPE FOR YOU 


Experienced, reliable MS. typing, 40c per 
1000 words. Jokes, 5c each. One carbon 
copy. Poems, 2c a line. 

BERNICE MURIEL JACOBSEN 
346 Sherman Ave. Council Bluffs, Ia. 








WESTERN TYPIST 


Meets 
50c per 1000 words, 


Offers high grade technical service. 


publisher’s demand. 
with carbon copy. 
HARRIET C. SMITH 


Box 593 North Bend, Oregon 








AUTHORS: Have your manuscripts typed in ac- 
cordance with the technical form demanded by 
publishers. I furnish postage, bond paper, and 
one carbon copy free; also give special attention to 
minor errors, 50c per 1000 words for prose. 


MRS. EDNA VAN METER 


Box 62 Hamburg, Iowa 











AUTHORS! If you want your manuscripts type- 
written neatly, correctly and attractively, let me 
prepare them for you. Copying, with minor cor- 
rections, 50c to 75c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c 
per line. All work guaranteed. 


TERESA BOIKE LEGEAY 
Paducah, Ky. 











$’s EARNED rrecrive corY 


MANUSCRIPTS~—unless typed attractively and easily 
read are disregarded by busy editors. 








We will not attempt to compete with cut-rates 
of inexperienced typists, but will guarantee per- 
fectly prepared copy. Our rates, 75c per thousand 
words, includes editing of copy. 


LITERARY SERVICE INSTITUTE 
Suite 4, 330 West 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE KENT BUREAU OF SERVICE TO 
AUTHORS 


will type and revise manuscripts. High 
class work. Conservative prices. 


Lock Drawer 847 Morgantown, W. Va. 








MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED AS 
EDITORS WANT THEM. 


Mabel Romine Kepler, who has made a specialty 
of typing and revising manuscripts, will give your 
work personal attention and prompt return. Straight 
typing, 50c per thousand. 10 years’ experience. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MABEL ROMINE KEPLER 
Allenwood, Penna. 


WHAT THE WRITERS SAY OF OUR SERVICE 
“I like your work very much, The promptness 
and the excellent appearance of it appeal to me. 
“Your manuscript work is most satisfactory. 
will certainly get my future work.” fi 
“Thanks for your promptness in getting my manu- 
script back to me. It looks very attractive.’ 


You 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! I am prepared to fur- 
nish you typewritten copies of manuscripts, includ- 
ing Poems. Photoplays, all forms of Fiction, etc. 
Work given my personal attention. Rates reason- 
able and satisfaction assured. Write ine. 

BERNICE F. STANLEY 
Authors’ Representative 


Box 1017 Spokan:, Wash, 








“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts of all kinds prepared 
for publication. All work done neatly and accu- 
ately—errors in spelling, punctuation and grammar 
corrected. Typewritten manuscripts proof-read be- 
fore returned. Prompt and efficient service. Rates 
and full information mailed upon application. 


M. E. DEASY 





229 Arthur Street Utica, New York. 








NUHAND “sHORTER THAN SHORTHAND” 


Introduces a Scientific Revolution in Writing. NO 
shading, NO lines, NO spacing, few rules, NO_excep- 
tions. Brief, simple, flexible, clear, complete. Read it 
years after writing. Easier learned, superior to short- 
hand. Useful every day. Not spread over costly 
“course.” Complete Manual postpaid for dollar bill. 


NUHAND, - - - - BOX 1102, OBERLIN, OHIO 





Present needs: “Articles telling how men, women 
and children actually are making money in any 
honest, legitimate way, as a side line or spare time 
occupation. No fiction, verse or illustrations 
used. At present need articles telling how cooks 
and bakers—amateur—can make money. Advis- 
able for writer to own back file for reference, in 
order to avoid duplicating articles formerly used. 
Sample copy free on request,” Photographs are 
not used; manuscripts are reported on at once, 
and payment is upon publication. 





BUILDING UP A WORKING 
LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 34) 
but she has a broad grasp of the entire his- 
tory of her subject that will be of service 
to the writer just entering this difficult, if 
interesting, field. 

Particularly useful, from the standpoint 
of Writer’s Dicest readers, will be the 
chapters on characterization, theme, and the 
mechanism of plot, as also those dealing 
with dialogue and the use of detail. Anyone 
desiring to be initiated into the technique 
of juvenile writing will find this book the 
best possible introduction. 


“Juvenile Story Writing.” By Mabel 
L. Robinson, Ph. D., author of “Dr. Tam 
O’Shanter,” “Little Lucia,” etc. $2 net. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


The Essential Essay 

This volume comprises a collection of 
essays designed for advanced class-room 
work. The lover of the essay, especially the 
writer ambitious to master the essay form, 
will, however, welcome it as a valuable addi- 
tion to his library, since many of them are 
to be found only in volumes long out of 
print. Brander Matthews, John Gals- 
worthy, Basil King, H. L. Mencken, R. W. 
Chapman, Christopher Morley, Conrad 
Aiken, and Stuart P. Sherman—these are 
just a few of the names represented. And 
all of the essays germane to the business 
of writing. We wish every reader of the 
Dicest could read R. W. Chapman’s essay 
on “The Decay of Syntax.” It is a veritable 
broadside against indolent and muddy think- 
ing and slipshod expression. He directs a 
furious attack, particularly against facile 
phrases like “in the case of” and “in regard 
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UNDERWOODS 


$3. DOWN 


Standard Underwoods, factory re- 
built. Like new. 10 days’ trial. 
Easy monthly payments. 5-Year 
guarantee. Write TODAY for 
illustrated folder. 


CLEVELAND SALES CO. 


211 High Ave., Cleveland, O. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Reasonable terms. 
NELLIE S. HOMILLER 


145 West Wyoming Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SCENARIOS AND STORIES WANTED. 
We also type and revise them. 


SCENARIO WRITERS’ HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


628 Montgomery St., Dept. A-2, San Francisco, Cal. 








obscurity. 
English prose did without them for cen- 
turies. 
it is always easier to say in twenty words 
what should be said in ten. 
sometimes be gained: 
red’ may be less clear than ‘In the case of 
Jones (as distinguished from Smith’s) his 
nose was red’ or ‘Jones was red as to his 
nose’; but at what a cost! Far more often 
these formulas conceal ambiguity or loose- 
ness of thinking. 
worn in all cases’ was the order of an angry 
staff officer who had met a man wearing a 
coat contrary to regulations and was deter- 
mined that the practice should cease. But 
neither he nor any one else knew what was 
meant.” 








to.” These phrases are defended as being 
necessary, or convenient, or as avoiding 


Necessary they are not; for 
Convenient the doubtless are; for 


Lucidity may 
“*Jones’ nose was 


‘Shirt-sleeves will be 


And instance after instance is given in 


which the thought is obscured because the 
author chose the short cut. But this is only 
one of a dozen essays that are equally valu- 
able to the beginning writer, not only as 
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How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 








Dr. ESENWEIN 


Writer's Monthly, Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
} constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old, The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please ress— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 34 Springfield, Mass. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descrij 
tive Peabiet free. We also — The Writer's ‘Monthiy, 





iterary workers; sample copy 





the leading magazine for 
25c, annual subscription $3.00. 


Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The . 












































containing positive instruction in the art 


writing good English, but also as affording 
some modern exampl!es of the essay form. 


“Essays on Current Themes,” Selected 
and edited by C. Alphonso Smith, Head 
of the Department of English in the 
United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. Boston: Ginn and Company. 


Dreiser About Dreiser 


Whatever one’s opinion about Theodore 
Dreiser may be, there can be no denying the 
fact that he is a “literary figure.” You may 
not be in sympathy with his literary faith— 


of 


but that he has been for years something of 
a storm center speaks volumes for the man 
and his personality. The most neglected of 
our geniuses (there are few who will be- 


grudge him that title), his things unrea 


d, 


yet when somebody writes about him, im- 


mediately there is an audience. And no 


Ww 


that he writes about himself, it is to be 


hoped that he will have his readers. 


The book deserves it. There is no reason 
why it should be compared with other con- © 


temporary autobiographies. 





They are dif- 
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Invest Your 
Money 


In frank, constructive criticism. It will pay 
big interest. Send your MSS., write me 
a letter and let’s talk it over. 

Criticism of short stories, 50c per 1000 
words. 

Short poems and song lyrics criticised, 
revised and typed, $1.00 each. 

Further particulars on request. 


W. E. POINDEXTER 
3638 Bellefontaine Kansas City, Mo. 








NEAT TYPING 
May I not type your manuscripts? 50 cents per 
thousand words, poems, 2 cents a line. Carbons free, 
Samples furnished on request. Good paper, correct 
form, neat and prompt work. 


ALICE FERNE WHARE 
Superior Typing Service 


Two Harbors, Minnesota 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories — Plays — Scenarios — Revised — Typed 
Spelling, punctuation and FORM expertly handled. 
Typing, 75c per 1000 words, carbon copy. Revision, 
75c per 1000 words, 


THE WINSLOW LITERARY STUDIOS 
“The Westland,” Back Bay Boston, Mass. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 


LAUGH 
WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS. Write for terms. 
JAMES GABELLE 
Times Square Station 
New York City 











ROGERS, OHIO 





Box 192, 








Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 








THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 
So will our superior typing attract the editorial eye. 
Rate, 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry; 
one carbon copy. Minor errors corrected; two mar- 
kets suggested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Copy of 
“Keynotes” sent free on request. 


THE TYPERIE 


120 East Bishop Ave. Dallas, Texas 











ferent — Bok, Lewisohn, Dreiser. As a 
simple, unaffected narrative of emotional 
development, however, the story of a man 
who reached New York from Chicago 
rather than by way of Europe, it will take 
its place in our permanent literature. Many 
will enjoy the book for its allusions to 
national events and figures—these are im- 
portant, though, only as they serve to inter- 
pret the intellectual development of a leader 
in the literary revolt in this country. 
“A Book about Myself.” By Theodore 


Dreiser. $3.50. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 





THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 28) 


and write a criticism. Then in turn the 
stories are read in section. Round-table 
criticism is then called for by the director, 
and the written criticism is read last. After 
which the name of the author is guessed. 

This criticism is keen. We consider the 
title, the theme, the subject, the character- 
ization, the setting, the suspense, the obsta- 
cle, the crisis, the climax, and the style, the 
continuity, the convincingness. Criticism 
of an anonymous story is impersonal and 
thorough. Then suggestions are given for 
building the story stronger where it is weak, 
beautifying it, amplifying it, cutting it 
down, or cutting out unnecessary parts and 
how to unify it, how to inject the psycho- 
logical reason for it, and other hints and 
suggestions. Praise for whatever is worth 
while in the story is also given. Stories so 
treated are often rewritten and the author 
is then allowed to read the story herself 
following the criticisms she has received. 
In this way a short story is polished and 
perfected for the market. 

The review of magazines has only re- 
cently been established in our section work, 
but is proving very popular with the mem- 
bers, and the fame of it has gone abroad, 
since I have had letters from editors of 
magazines we have already reviewed who 
have heard of our reviews, asking if we had 
helpful criticisms and suggestions useful 
to them. We are very gentle with the 
editors, however. It is only with ourselves 
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that we are merciless. Anyone who can 
survive a round-tabie criticism of her story 
in our section has the necessary endurance 
to succeed. And it takes endurance to gain 
success as a short story writer, I know. 
I’ve had sixty-five short stories published, 
and have written and sent out Number 73, 
and I haven’t yet succeeded so that editors 
are asking for my work. That’s the one 
sure sign of success — that one has arrived. 
GEORGINA S. TOWNSEND. 


OUT AT SEA 

When the WriTErR’s DiGEesT comes to me 

It travels six miles out to sea. 

For the little island we adore 

Is six miles off the Jersey shore. 

And how welcome it is, for it is so full 
of encouraging things — such as “the use 
for rejection slips,” I haven’t enough to fill 
a mattress, but it is because I lack courage 
to send them out the second time when they 
return from the first rejection. That is 
why the Dicest is such a help —it tells 
me of others who have traveled the rocky 
road to success and have come out of the 
fog. 


Jesste A. Coote. 


A WORD GAME 
(Continued from page 27) 

Black-raspberry 
Pail Bucket 


Blackcap 


Skillet 
Seed 


Spider 
Pit, or stone (of 
peach) 
Fried-cake 
Husk (corn) 
Bundles (of grain) 
Cultivate 
Drag 
Wagon-box 
End-board (of 
wagon) 
Nut (of. bolt) 
Shucks (of peanuts) 
Paris green 
Kerosene Coal oil 
Rubbers Gum shoes 
Most remarkable of all is the woodpecker, 
which in various parts of the country is 


Doughnut 

Shuck (corn) 

Sheaves 

Plough 

Harrow 

Wagon-bed 

End-gate or (tail- 
gate) 

Burr 

Shells 


Poison green 





IT PAYS 


to have your manuscript correctly typed, 
revised and _ criticised by experienced 
workmen. 

MAIL your manuscript to us TODAY 
for efficient, expert service. EXPERI- 
ENCE COUNTS! 
Typing, with copy 
Revising 25c per 1000 words 
Criticising $1.00 per 3000 words 


Special rates for lengthy manuscripts. 


40c per 1000 words 


OUR WORK ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED! 
Write for further information or send 
your manuscript to 


CINCINNATI LITERARY SERVICE 
AGENCY 


Room 642, Canal and Elm Cincinnati, O. 








AUTHORS’ TYPIST. Ninety cents per 
thousand words for prose, with one car- 
bon copy. Poems of five verses or less, 
twenty-five cents, with one carbon copy. 


L. E. CURTIS 


Wheatland, Iowa 








AUTHORS—WRITERS: Fifty per cent of the sell- 
ing value of a story or photoplay depends on the 
typing of the manuscript. This 1s an ART which 
few understand. We are EXPERTS. Revising 
also done. Write for rates, 


SECRETARY, SUITE 610 
Star Building, Washington, D. C. 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! Manuscripts typed to 
sell. All technical rules observed and one carbon 
copy given. SPECIAL RATES to new customers, 
Write for terms to— 

LUCILLE I. KNOWLTON 
4251 Romain St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











“AUTHORS!” 
Manuscripts typewritten perfectly, promptly. 
Rates, 75c-$1.00 a thousand words, with 
one copy. Typing poems, 5 cents a line. 
MARGARET BAKER 
Hurley Apt. Topeka, Kans. 
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Portland, Ore. Feb. 17, 1923. 
The Writer's Digest, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

You will be pleased to learn that through your 
"Ideal"Course in Newswriting and Correspondence I have 
been been enabled to give up a profession that has ever 
had little appeal for me. In short, before taking your 


I was following the drug business. 


course, Your instruc- 


tions have, however, opened a new career and gained for 


me a bigger income as representative of a number of trade 





journals than I could have looked forward to as a drug 


BE IE 


clerk. 


Bringing the Man and the Job Together 


We don’t claim that everybody can write great novels. A lot of people 
are successful bankers and merchants because nature fitted them for that 
kind of work, and a place was opened for them in the business world. They 
are business mien, not writers. 

A lot of people, though, are born to be writers. Some of them are fair 
bookkeepers, some barely get by as store clerks, and some as this, and 
some as that. But—none of them are satisfied with their work—because it 
is not their work. What they need is to be brought in contact with the 
work that nature intended them for, and that is why we published 


The Ideal Course in News Writing 
and Correspondence 































It will bring you in contact with 
the writing game, just as it brought 
Mr. Fritts and his work together. 
It begins at the very A B C of writ- 
ing—writing for the daily papers— 
news stories — correspondence — fea- 
ture articles—correspondence for the 
trade journals and house organs—all 
work for which there is a big demand. 





You can write it—and you can sell 
it, because the IDEAL COURSE 
tells you how. And while you are 
selling this practical, elementary 
kind of work, you can be writing the 
more ambitious forms—fiction, poetry, 
songs, etc., until the time comes you 
can devote yourself entirely to what- 
ever form of writing you choose. 
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THE IDEAL COURSE IN 





News Writing and Correspondence 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—which is sent you FREE. 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---FREE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the following amazing offer: 

For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have made good, and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to us—TO Don’t even 
take the time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, we ae extend your subscription a year, or 
mail it to a friend if 7 desire. 

In place of THE WRITER’S DIGEST we will send wer two im- 


portant books for writers—“How to Syndicate a me tg by Felix 
. Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,’ by Harry v. 
Martin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. Koch being 


the most prolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
and Mr. Martin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Writing.” Both books will give you valuable information along the same 
lines as your Course. To get the Course and the two books, use the 
“B” COUPON 


“B” > COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
: Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” I am to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course. 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1. Newspaper Pessenpeng: 
ence a Promising 


Lesson 2, What News Ts. 

Lesson 3. News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” the 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 


to the Paper. 


Lesson 6. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

Lesson 7. How to Prepare Copy. 

Lesson 8. General Instructions. 

Lesson 9. What to Avoid. 


Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades. 


Lesson 11. Where to Sell It. 











Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Sypdicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix J. In this Cock 
Mr. Koch psa —_ “how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
to use them, This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
= but about how to do it. 

riter’s Question and 
Piri Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand mg one questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 
_ send him a manuscript, etc. 
t will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 
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“A” Coupon 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the 
IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND Coen O 
ENCE, with Free Criticism Certifi- 
cates, and enter m name on THE 
ST list for one 
year. I will pay the postman $5 j 
upon receipt of the Course, and I 
reserve the privilege of returning | 
the Course at the end of five days 
if it is not all you claim it to be 
and receive my money back. 

ME 5544640565020 ob eeaeee eon | 
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accurately 


quality of 


AUTHORS — WRITERS 


Our years of experience enables us to neatly and 


copy, revise and market your manuscripts 


for publication’ at an extremely low fee for the best 


service rendered. Write for terms. 


International’ Typing and Revising Bureau 


Box 993, South Bend, Ind. 





















r 
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1890 So. 


AUTHORS! 


d like to do some work for you, 
It’s typing scripts I mean. 

will, guarantee that it will be 
The best you’ve ever seen, 


C. L. McCAULEY 
Grandview Ave. Dubuque, Ia. 



















Poems.... 
Carbon co 
promptly. 


Manuscripts........ 


TYPING 
ceeeeeeeees -40C per 1,000 words 
TRAE M Od ET RA Oa ead eae ee ee lc per line 


Py free. Work done neatly, correctly and 
eturn postage paid. 


MABEL S. GREY 


321 N. Murtland Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















typed. 
ation. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Short Stories, Novels, 
Photoplays, etc., neatly and accurately 


Special attention paid to punctu- 
Straight copying, 50c per 1000; 


10% discount on new accounts. 


HALL 


N. 
2258 Florence Street Victoria, B. C. 















Box 


COPYING 
Neat, Accurate Work 
Reasonable Rates 


H. E. BROWNLEY 
56 Buell, Va. 


















MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


MSS. typed in correct form. 


Write for terms. 
H. L. WOOLL 


203 South Third St. Janesville, Wis. 



















We don’ 
We are th 


expert typ! 


1330 Uni 
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known as golden-winged woodpecker, ni- 
geon woodpecker, yellow-hammer, clape, 
high-hole, high-holer, high-holder, yarup, 
wake-up, nicker, yucker, tucker, yellow- 
shafted woodpecker. 

You can spend an entertaining and useful 
hour by taking the above list and seeing, 
unaided by dictionary, how many names you 
can add to it. 


TYPEWRITER ACCESSORIES 
(Continuel from page 23) 

holder, stoutly made of pine, or any 
wood one chooses, and stained to match 
the table, will be a joy to work with, be- 
cause of its dependability long after sev- 
eral of the ornamental nickel and japanned 
affairs have been carried away by the junk 
man. 

Added to this a few good erasers of the 
kind made especially for typists’ use, a 
comfortably capacious waste basket, a box 
of papers— original sheets and _ second 
sheets — and a few sheets of carbon paper, 
and you are “ready for business,” with an 
equipment thoroughly practical — better 
than many professional typists are using, 
yet which represents no excessive outlay in 
money, and will last for years. 

Now, having acquired your “plant,” the 
next thing is to learn how to use it 
efficiently. 

All the makers of typewriters issue little 
booklets explaining the different parts of 
their own machines, and their uses, and 
some instructions for operating. Of course, 
you should secure one of these for what- 
ever machine you get, as you would for an 
auto, a sewing machine, or cream separator, 
or anything else in the mechanical line, and 
should study it carefully —the more care- 
fully, the simpler and more satisfactory 
will be your later relationship with that 
machine. 

These booklets usually contain some di- 
rections for learning the fingering of the 
key-board, and “touch typing,” and so on, 
some of which are very clear and explicit, 
and some of which leave a good deal for 
the experimenter to find out by original 
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research. Consequently many people, after 
becoming fairly familiar with their machine, 
| get tired trying to “learn something new,” 
‘ having found their first experiences in 

writing tolerably rapid and easy by the 
l process of picking out the letters one by 
one with two forefingers, and they let it 
go at that — what is called “the hunt and 
peck method.” 








PHOTOS THAT SELL 

(Continued from page 20) 
dear to them as ours are dear-to us; they 
are direct antecedents of human life today, 
hitherto hidden and now disclosing the 
secrets of centuries. Is there no wonder 
: that King Tut is more popular now than 
Valentino in the picture sections? 

Human interest may be divided into job- 
interest, home-interest, recreation-interest, 
health-interest, belief-interest. Public events 
and movement have interest as they couple 
with the interests named. 





The week’s issues of the roto-gravure 
sections of the New York Times, the New 
York Herald and the Mid-Week Pictorial 
contain photographs which show that their 
publication results from the appeal they 
make to the interests which I have just 
named. One Times roto-section alone con- 
tains sixty-three photographs, not includ- 
ing one entire section, of the three of the 
issue, given over to pictures of the latest 
frocks. This number of photographs, used 
weekly by one newspaper, may be used as 
an indication of what hundreds of news- 
papers, magazines and syndicates demand 
every day, every week and every month 
continuously. 


“Hooking Up” Theme with Today’s 
Interest 





The interest of two photographs are 
coupled with the recent war, so that they 
are thereby strongly linked to the reader 
by home interest. “Old Glory waves over 
Paris once more,” one caption says; “Bear- 
ing the names of Pershing and Foch on its 
binding, run up on the flagmore of the Hotel 
de Ville, of Washington’s birthday as a gift 
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to the city from M. W. Alexander, of Phila- 
delphia.” The other reads: “Royalty pays 
tribute to an unknown soldier; Prince 
Christopher and Prince Andrew of Greece 
laying a wreath on the grave in the amphi- 
theatre in the Arlington cemetery on their 
arrival in Washington.” 


“Recreation Interest” 


Photographs depending on “recreation in- 
terest” include one of Scotti, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, in his Palm Beach regalia ; 
a photo of Governor Smith of New York, 
at the newspaper women’s ball, felicitating 
Miss Ula Sharon, of the Greenwich Village 
follies, on her dancing; another showing 
another dancer, in costume, is that of the 
“German queen of the dance; Lucie Keisel- 
hausen, the Irene Castle of Berlin,” and 
we are interested accordingly by the picture 
and the comparison. 

A photograph of three young boys 
“knuckling down” and shooting marbles, 
which sends the memory of every man who 
sees it slipping back to the days when he 
did and loved the very same thing, bears 
the caption, “If spring comes, can the base- 
ball season be far behind? The marble 
season opens on the pavement of a street 
in Minneapolis, preceding the greater events 
of the diamonds.” This is a photograph, 
by the way, which anyone in the world 
could have produced. 

A bird’s-eye view of King Tut’s tomb, 
occupying one-half page, is present for the 
reason | have already named. 

“Big Bill” Edwards, of Princeton and 


Internal Revenue fame, doing a dive into - 


a Florida swimming pool hits the recreation 
interest spot. 

A photograph of a tower clock with the 
following caption: “Father Time and the 
beauty parlor: Miss Ruth Heine, of San 
Francisco, the world’s only woman steeple- 
jack, a student of the law school in her 
odd moments, putting the finishing touches 
to a spring cleaning of the city clock face 
125 feet above ground.” This photo appeals 
because it shows someone assuming grave 
risk in the pursuit of their bread and butter. 
This is home interest and job interest com- 
bined. 
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A photograph of a dozing marine with 
two leashed tarantulas crawling upon his 
head and shoulders, with the caption that 
follows, interests because it appeals to the 
wonder and the health interest: “The 
Haitian cootie makes friends with a marine; 
deadly tarantulas, natives of Port au Prince, 
elevated to the rank of pets of a marine 
stationed in Haiti and permitted to take 
liberties with their owner.” 

Recreation-interest is responsible for the 
printing of a photo of Charlie Chaplin and 
Pola Negri in an affectionate pose: 


Political Interest 


Political-interest is responsible for the 
many photographs of public. officials taking 
oaths of office and of doing such other 
things as laying wreaths on graves, etc. 

“Radio Hat in Cincinnati Exposition” 
has an appeal too apparent to mention—the 
recreation-interest again. 

Something curious is the photograph of 
an ugly girl, with the caption beneath : “Odd 
distinction. Miss Sonya Kalkowitch, of the 
Bronx, New York, said to be the winner 
of the homeliest girl contest conducted by 
a New York theatre.” 

“Seminole Indian Serving as Caddy” ap- 
peals to the recreation-interest and the job- 
interest. “Pan American Delegates” appeals 
to the political- and national-interest. ““Rash 
Climber Falls to Death” appeals to the job- 
interest. “Members of the Invisible Em- 
pire Conducting Funeral for Fellow Mem- 
ber at Newark” appeals to the religion- 
interest or political-interest. “Congress 
Adjourns” appeals to national-interest. 
“Standing Guard Over Coal Cars” appeals 
to home-interest. And so on indefinitely. 


The Photo That Sells 


Bearing in mind that these photographs 
have not been selected as examples of the 
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kinds of photographs which the average 
press-photographer should attempt to catch, 
it is clear that every photograph printed 
has a direct appeal to each reader, through 
some one or two of the contacts which he 
maintains with the world around him. If 
any given photograph of yours is evidently 
something which will appeal to an average 
man’s interest in his job, his health, his 
religion, his politics, his recreation, or the 
national events which affect him, you have 
a photograph which an editor, somewhere, 
is waiting to exchange for a check. 





A LABORATORY METHOD 
(Continued from page 18) 
any play, therefore, the writer should de- 
termine the division into acts and scenes, 
if any, the setting, and the importance and 
appeal of the leading characters. 

To insure unity of idea, of impression 
and of tone, the playwright should strive 
for singleness of theme or purpose and, 
perhaps, symmetry of structure. But let 
it be remembered that the scenario should 
be so fluid that it is possible not only to 
shift scenes and characters, even to the 
point of complete elimination or substitu- 
tion, but also to reconceive the very nature 
and quality of the idea. 

A good scenario must show clearly just 
what is the story, slight or complicated, 
which the play is to present. It must make 
the reader -understand who the people of 
the play are, their relations to one another, 
and anything in their past or present history 
which he must know if the play at the out- 
set or in its course is to produce upon him 
the effect desired by the writer. It must 
tell him where the play takes place—that 
is, what the settings are, and in such a way 
as to create atmosphere if anything more 
than a mere suggestion of background is 
desirable. It must let the reader see into 


how many acts the play will break up, and 


into what scenes if there be more than one 
setting to an act. Above all, it must make 
perfectly clear what is the nature of the 
play—comedy, tragedy, tragi-comedy, farce, 
or melodrama—and whether it merely tells 
a story, is a character study, a play of ideas, 
a problem play, or a fantasy. 
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The cardinal principle in scenario writ- 
ing, as in the play itself, is that not talk 
but action is basal. In a scenario, how- 
ever, action is described rather than repre- 
sented. But the scenario must be more 
than a schedule of the entrances and exits 
of the characters; it must make clear the 
emotional significance of the action which 
the play involves. Lastly, correct form is 
largely a matter of arrangement and proper 
proportioning. 

A good scenario is to a play what the 
architect’s blue print is to a house. No 
architect would begin building without some 
plan, nor will a true playwright fool him- 
self into thinking that he can work better 
without a scenario. Sooner or later he 
must go through all the details in his mind. 
Not working them out in tangible form 
beforehand is merely dodging the inevitable. 

A scenario is without question the most 
effective way to become thoreughly familiar 
with story and characters before writing 
the play in detail. After the plot has been 
conscientiously worked out in scenario 
form, practically all the difficulties of the 
play will have been solved, except those 
of dialogue and perhaps some delicate points 
of characterization. 

(A fourth article by Mr. Straus on writ- 
ing plays will be published in the June num- 
ber of Writer’s Dicest.—EpITor. ) 





HAVE YOU WRITTEN YOUR 
RADARIO?P 
(Continued from page 12) 


When April showers weep with glee 

At such a common ecstasy 

Of mingled cloud and azure sky, 

Of sun and shadow flitting by, 

How can I hope to live apart, 

Or stifle love within my heart? 

And now that night is round about, 

And I am standing just without 

The dwelling place of Isabelle, 

How can I baffle springtime’s spell? 

(Hesitatingly) —Perhaps I should enter — 
There, she comes—ah, she sits at the piano— 
perhaps she will sing—’Tis a song I know— 
(first tones of piano)—“Awake Beloved.” 
(She sings.) 

Awake Beloved was her song—But When Love 
Wakens—She is playing again, the song I know, 
the song I whistle. Oh, should I run away or 
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remain and enter? These strange desires and 
trembling fears I do not understand .. . their 
conflict enervates me. Still, still she plays and I 
must whistle. __ ~~ 

(Piano and whistling.) 

HE: There! She has heard me... She is 
coming to the window. . . . Now I cannot escape! 

SHE: Hello, my serenader! I thought you'd 
come, yet when a man is half as stingy with his 
presence as you, my David, a maiden cannot but 
believe that something must be wrong with his 
affection. 

HE: It is not that; and if my actions now can 
rectify your strange impression, I’ll prove my 
zeal (and valor, too) by climbing through the 
window like a true harlequin, or troubadour, or 
whatever romance calls him. 

SHE (laughing): Bravo! That was quite a 
feat! 

HE: Oh! I am brave enough when I can see 
the obstacle, ... but . 

SHE: Come and sit beside me. There! ... 
This is the book I’ve been reading. ... Help 
me hold it.... Why, vour hand is trembling! 
Are you not well? 

HE: You know that I have sworn never to 
be with you again... 5 

SHE: ’Twas such a silly thing! — There came 
to us a winter of misunderstandings, inevitable 
as frozen streams in February. But there is 
something pulling us together that melts resent- 
ments and all bitter memories. 

HE: I know! I know! Against it I have 
struggled. ... But When Love Wakens.. .! 

SHE: Here in this book of our beloved 
Shelley have I been reading, and from which 
I’ve received much consolation. 

He: Ye-es? 

SHE: Here’s “Love’s Philosophy.” Shall I 
not read it? 


HE: Oh, I remember .. . ’twas I who quoted 
it to you in that first summer of our love... 
SHE: 


“The fountains mingle with the river, 
And the river with the ocean ; 

The Winds of Heaven mix forever 
With a Sweet Devotion; 

Nothing in the world is single, 

All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle— 
Why not I with thine? 


See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 
If she disdained her brother; 

And the sunbeams clasp the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 
What are all these kissings worth 
If thou kiss not me?” 


(slight pause:) But David, your hand is trem- 
bling? ... 

HE: ’Tis nothing. ... The evening is chil- 
lier than I thought, and winter has not fully 
disappeared. 

(David jumps to his feet and begins to. 
pace up and down. Isabelle also arises, but 
follows a new determination.) 

SHE: Look! Today my father has installed 


























a radio set... . Let’s tune it up and dance by 


distant music... . 


HE: I should not dance with you, though 


music came from heaven. 
SHE: Listen! 


(Dance music, at first faintly and then 
louder. 


SHE (after the dance): Was that not mag- 
ical? A moment and the music will continue. 


HE: But Isabelle, I must depart. (There’s 
something fluttering near my heart.) 


SHE: 
Remain! Remain! Just one more dance— 
But David, why this downward glance— 
This restless air—this almost fright— 
On such a glorious springtime night? ... 
Give me your hand, encircle me 
With your right arm—let this dance be 
The last before you run away. 
(Music softly. They dance.) 
SHE: Are you not happy? 
HE: Too—too happy! 
SHE: Do you not like to have me near? 
HE: I do not think like is the word. 
SHE; Because— 
HE: When Love Wakens... 
SHE: You mean.. .? 
HE: Just this... 
.(they kiss.) 
SHE: A kiss! 
HE: 
A kiss! Oh Springtime! When Love Wakes 
The ice of frigid Winter breaks, 
And hearts, like flowers, open wide 
To fetch the glowing sun inside... 
Nor flow’r, nor man can long resist 
When by the sun or maiden kissed. 
So, friend, I yield me up to spring: 
To dance, to whistle, and to sing, 
To laugh, to love, and hope for you 
A happy W L W. 
(Music and laughter.) 





PUPPETS OR PEOPLE? 
(Continued from page 9) 


gives you plenty of time to study up the 
latest fandangled rules, and abide by ’em. 
But don’t begrudge an old fellow his fond- 
ness for the old rules—and a little fun in 
busting up the new!” 

Not businesslike perhaps—that—but he 
won my allegiance. He’s as real to me now 
as any of my business associates in the 
days beforeI . . .quit working and took 
to writing. 

In short: let your characters become 
warm and real to you, and then, as they 
play their parts, be prepared for surprising 
revelations—and rejoice in them. 
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Characters Dominate 


Third.—Let your characters be the dom- 
inating influence, rather than the theme or 
the plot. 

This is the logical consequence of what 
has already been said. It does not mean 
that your characters should run away with 
Here is this journey you propose to 
take. Either definitely or vaguely you 
know the theme—which is the road, and 
the plot—which must be developed by climb- 
ing the successive hills of incident. 


You would be a poor conductor of a per- 
sonally conducted trip if, at the end of the 
journey, half your company or, indeed, any 
of them, had straggled off and got lost in 
by-ways, however interesting. No, you must 
keep them heading towards their destina- 
tion, but with what tact!—-what skill!— 
that the individuality of each character may 
be expressed, and that the “reactions” along 
the way may be theirs and not yours. 

They may not travel just in the way or 
by the road you had intended, but if you 
prevent them wandering aside, and guide 
them to their destination at last, you will 
have achieved your part far better than if 
you had attempted to enforce a rigorous 
schedule and a strict observance of your 
preconceived plan. 

There are two extremes in the matter. 
One is the psychological story with scarcely 
any plot. The other is the story that is 
built of the plot and for the plot solely. 
Both may have their place. But my opin- 
ion, offered for what it is worth out of quite 
limited experience and observation, is that 
the gulf between can be _ successfully 
bridged, and that the writer who does this 
achieves the highest form of the short-story 
art. 

How? By being first concerned with the 
matter of giving to your characters the 
breath of life. A plot with puppets is, at 
best, a poor thing, but even a cut-and-dried 
plot may be made fresh and vital if you call 
to your aid characters that to you are as real 
as those with whom you have your daily 
walk and conversation. 


you. 
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